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i) Cents a Copy MAY, 1910 $1.00 a Year 


The trusted servant in the home. It serves in many capacities 
and in every room. So faithful and enlightened in its method that 


Sapolio Service 


has become the standard —indispensable, cleanest housekeeping. 
An economical cleaner for brass, woodwork, marble, dishes, etc. 


CLEANS, SCOURS, POLISHES— WORKS WITHOUT WASTE. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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“THE UPTON LETTERS ** PORTRAIT SERIES, NO. 264 
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MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


Brilliant New Books 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


American Problems 


FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF A PSYCHOLOGIST 
By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


A brilliant discussion of a wide variety of American subjects by one of the keenest 
minds in the University world today; a discussion the shrewder and more valuable 
because of the author’s foreign birth and education, and of his distinguished attainments 


as a psychologist. 
He discusses 


Nerves, 


Prohibition, Women, 


Language, Markets and Ghosts. 


Abnormal 
Psychology 


By ISADOR H. CORIAT, M.D. 


This is the first book 
in any language dealing 
completely with abnormal 
psychology. Many exam- 
ples of original cases are 
given in the course of the 
book, such as multiple per- 
sonality and the restora- 
tion of lost memories. 

Illustrated. 8vo. 
$2.00 net; by matl, $2.20 


Sv0. 


$7.60 net; by mail, $1.72 


By J. C, 


FORTUN SHAITH 


Author of “ Araminta” 


In Sir Richard Pendragon, ‘‘beneath 
whose doublet flows the blood of kings,” 
a man of strange oaths, of boundless 
courage, of magnificent assurance, a 
braggart and a Baron Munchausen, a 
Don Quixote without ideals, a Falstaff 
without honesty, a D’Artagnan without 
sentiment, Pendragon, the gigantic, 
lovable Englishman, and his extraordi- 
nary exploits in the Spain of a bygone 
century, the author has created a 
character that will undoubtedly live in 
English literature. 12mo. $1.50 


In fact, the psychologist’s point of view is apparent everywhere. 
Vocations, 


Scholarship, Books, 


Life and Art of 
Richard 
Mansfield 


By WILLIAM WINTER 


“The revelation of 
character the book embod- 
ies is minute and lifelike. 
The appraisal of artistic 
values is generous and 
convincing.”—New York 
Times Saturday Review. 

Fully tllustrated. 2 vols. 
8vo. $6.00 net; by mail, $6.40 


pe CLS ee 


This is probably the most remarkable book published in a number of years and is 


likely to create a great amount of comment. 


The author will be recalled as the German- 


American poet who became celebrated the world around before he was twenty, and 
whose American publication of “‘ Nineveh’’ was promptly followed by English and 
German editions. 4, ‘‘ The Confessions of a Barbarian’’ is not poetry, but a book of 
travel almost startling in its nature. Having come to America at the age of ten, and 
had his education here, Mr. Viereck returned twelve years later and discovered Germany. 
There results a book almost sensational in its quality, one which will make Americans 
sit up and think, and German-Americans rub their eyes. Mr. Viereck sees German 
personages, from the Emperor to the waiter, with a clearness almost disconcerting, and 
he’ does not hesitate to express exactly what he sees and exactly what he thinks of 
things American as well as things German. @, The book is charged to the brim with 
humor, and, no matter what the reader’s point of view, will afford great entertainment. 


Z2mo. $1.25 net; by matl, $1.35 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


THE NOTABLE SPRING NOVELS OF 1910 


Gertrude Atherton’s 


Tower of Ivory 


“It possesses the great and unusual merit of interest.."— New York Herald. 


Winston Churchill's 


A Modern Chronicle 


The story of a woman of great charm, in the full swing of modern life. 


F. Marion Crawford's 


The Undesirable Governess 


The happiest bit of fiction imaginable, showing his observation of English house life. 


Robert Herrick’s 


By the author of ** The Common Lot,” “‘ Together,”’ 


Mrs. Voynich’'s 


A Life for a Life 


etc. Ready in May. 


An Interrupted Friendship 


It is difficult to imagine art more perfect, appealing, unforgetable. 


Mary S. Watts’s 


Nathan Burke 


Broad, leisurely, thorough as Thackeray, sunny as its own Ohio scenes. 
Each, Cloth, $1.50 


DR. HENRY VAN DYKE’S new 600k 
The Spirit of America 


As inspiring for its spirit as it is enjoyable for its 

charm of style. Cloth. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.61 
DR. ANDREW M. FAIRBAIRN’S 
Studies in Religion and 


Theology 


Papers dealing with the CHURCH in Idea and in 
History; the most notable book of the decade 
among religious publications. 

Cloth. 8vo. $3.50 net; postpaid, $3.72 


PRESIDENT H. C. KING'S ew book 
The Ethics of Jesus 


A thoroughly interesting and stimulating study of 
what Jesus sets forth as the basic qualities of life. 
Cloth. I2mo. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.61 


WM. VAUGEN MOODY'S zew play 
The Faith Healer 


By the author of * The Great Divide,”’ 
Cloth. $1.25 net; sestpaid, $1.35 


RAY MADDING McCONNELL ix 
The Duty of Altruism 


Conducts an interesting search for the basis of 
obligation to altruistic conduct. 
Cloth. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.62 


JACK LONDON’S new essays 
Revolution 


The direct sincerity and notably original point of 
view will always secure interest in Mr. London's 
essays on the conditions he has personally known. 


Cloth. In Press 
FRANCIS L. WELLMAN’S 
Day in Court 


The subtle arts of great advocates described witha 
store of illustration invaluable to any man who has 
to deal with men. 

Cloth. S8vo. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.12 


ve 





NEW OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS 


L. H. BAILEY’'S zew 
Manual of Gardening 
Cloth. 12mo. $2.00; postpaid, $2.14 
C. S. VALENTINE’S 
How to Keep Hens for Profit 


Cloth. 12mo. In Press 
DR. D. E. LYON’S 
How to Keep Bees for Profit 


Cloth. I2mo. In Press 
DR. JOHN McLENNAN'’S zew 


o . 

Manual of Practical Farming 

Cloth. 12mo. Just ready 

The first deals chiefly with the surroundings of the 

home place; the last, with the farm managed for 

profit ; the others, with special ways in which the 

highest results can be secured with least effort and 
expense. 


IN THE PICTURESQUE RIVERS SERIES 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


The Picturesque St. Lawrence 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


By the author of the ‘ American Highways and 
Byways Series,’’ “Among English Hedgerows,”’ 
etc. Cloth. Jlémo. $1.25 net 


STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 
JOHN R. SPEARS'S sfories of 
The American Merchant 


Marine 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1462 
FREDERIC L. PAXSON’S 


The Last American Frontier 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 net; postpatd, $1.62 


64-66 Sth Ave. 


The Macmillan Company “*xe. York 
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SPRING BOOKS OF FICTION 
Danbury Rodd, Aviator By Frederick Palmer 


ner the perilous aeroplane flights and dare-devil adventures in the 
air of agreat aviator. ‘‘ Danbury Rodd” stands out as the ideal 
driver of the aeroplane, cool, intrepid, resourceful. He is a 
knight-errant of the future— of the coming era of aerial navi- 
gation. Like the knights of the Pay Past, he seeks adventure and 
the ideal woman. He finds tee, both. His rescues, his perils, 
his breathless voyages in the air, 5 geil py a his love story—all this forms a 
novel, vivid and fascinating. Sar Illustrated. $1.50 


A book full of incident and BURY RODD, motion, recounting in rapid man- 


The Angel of Lonesome Hill 4 Story of a President 
By Frederick Landis, of Indiana 


Twice Congressman in the Roosevelt Administrations 
A striking presentation of a dominant personality of to-day. It shows him inflexible in action, 
but it shows, too, his intuitive sense of justice and his depth of sympathy. 

50 cents; postpaid, 55 cents 
By William H. Wright 

The Black Bear Author of “‘The Grizzly Bear” 
This is the story, first, of the black bear, of his habits, adventures and characteristics. Then, it 
is a study of black bears in general, from the point of view of the student of natural history and the 


hunter. Mr. Wright has given here an extraordinarily interesting and valuable account of the best- 
’ known variety of bears in this country. Illustrated. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 


Philippa at Halcyon Little Aliens 


By Katharine Holland Brown 


Miss Brown is known for a brilliant short- 
story writer. 

In this longer and maturer work, dealing 
with girls’ college life, she succeeds admirably 
in giving the spirit of the girl undergraduates. 

Upon the scene—a Western college—are 
thrown varied girl characters -who, with 
Philippa, herself a character of great charm, 
pass through episodes exciting, interesting and 


By Myra Kelly 


Author of “ Little Citizens ” 


She tells of the little foreigners, the comedy 
and tragedy of their lives, with an infinite 
comprehension and an extraordinary depth of 
sympathy. ‘The stories are full of pathos and 
humor; the childish characters so strikingly 
portrayed become live children to the reader. 
Her presentation of child nature has never been 


amusing. Illustrated. $1.50 surpassed. Illustrated. $1.50 


The Silent Call By Edwin Milton Royle 


A story of the Squaw Man's son, by the author of the emi- 
nently successful drama, ‘‘ The Squaw Man.’’ This is a story 
ofthe West. In its pages live and act such characters as have made 
the West the land of romance. 

The hero—the Squaw Man's son—is a half-breed whose father 
was an Englishman of noble family. He was educated in the 
English schools and trained for the army, but when this novel 
opens he has heard the ‘‘ Silent Call,’’ and is back near the ranch 

._ where he was born. Beyond all, this is his love story, written with | 
all the emotional intensity and delicate feeling that distinguished { % 
**’The Squaw Man."’ Illustrated. $1.50 


Charles Scribner’s Sons New York 
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BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 
Have You a Mind of Your OwnP 


READ 


The Achievements of Luther Trant 


By EDWIN BALMER and WILLIAM MacHARG 


and SEE. 


Trant is a detective, but—stop!—he’s not your old-time 
detective. 

He’s not a Sherlock Holmes—he’s far greater. 

He is a brand-new kind, the latest—and the last. 


This is what he does. 
Instead of hunting for the marks of crime on things—the old 


way—he hunts for them on the minds of men. 
He doesn’t do it by any hocus-pocus. He does it scien- 
tifically —shrewdly—practically—unerringly. 


HOW ?P 
By psychology—that great science by which at last men are 
daily disclosing and defining the workings of that oldest 
of world-mysteries—the human mind. 
Mere fancy P 
On the contrary, the most indubitable fact. 


Ahead of time ? 
A litthe——not much. JTrant’s methods are the inevitable 


methods. They are the only methods of the future, 
because they eliminate guesswork and the “third 
degree,’’ and get the right man. Think of it !—93 out of 
every 100 murderers are never punished. 


WHY ? 
Because they can control their facial expression. But they 
can’t control their thoughts; the psychologist can read 


them like an open book. 
Trant does it—that’s what makes his story so fascinating. 
Read it—and you’ll understand. 


Illustrated. At All Bookstores. $1.50. Selling Everywhere. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers 


a When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Manet 


And the French Impressionists 
By THEODORE DURET 

A history of Manet, who is usually held to have been 
the founder of the French Lmpressionistic School of Art, 
and his followers in France: Pissarro, Claude Monet, 
Sisley, Renoir, Berthe Morisot, Cézanne, and Guillaumin, 
Illustrated with four etchings, four wood engrav- 

ings, and 32 half-tone reproductions. 

Small quarto. Cloth, with gilt, $3.75 net. 


Indoor Gardening 
By EBEN E. REXFORD 


Author of ** Four Seasons in the Garden,’ etc., 
Here the amateur gardener will learn much concerning 
the different kinds of flowers, their care and development, 
sumething of soils, window and veranda gardens, pots, 
drainage, fertilizers, insects, seedlings, bulbs, decorations, 
the implements required, ete. 
Colored frontispiece and 32 illustrations. 
Decorated title-page and lining-papers. 
Crown 8vo. Ornamental cloth, $1.50 net. 


The Complete Story of LIEUT. SIR ERNEST H. SHACKLETON’S Antarctic Expedition 


The Heart of the Antarctic 


12 color plates, 3 maps, and over 300 illustrations from photographs. Royal octavo. 


“The most interesting, thrilling, and instructive narrative 
of polar exploration ever put before the public.” Boston 


Evening Transcript 


Two volumes. Cloth, $10.00 net. 


The Heart of 
Desire 


By ELIZABETH DEJEANS 


Author of ** The Winning Chance.’ 


A thoroughly modern story, 
with a California setting, dealing 
with people and circumstances 
that develop naturally in our pros- 
perous, highly-strung life of to- 
day. We are given a glimpse into 
the innermost sanctuary of a 
woman's soul—a revelation of the 
truth that to a woman there may 
bea greater thing than the love of 
aman. The plot is intensely dra- 
matic and appealing, is handled 
with splendid skill, and will touch 
the sympathy and arouse the in- 
stant interest of every reader, 
Three illustrations in colors 

by The Kinneys. 
12mo. Decorated cloth,1.50. 


LIPPINCOTTS MAGAZINE 


Raleigh 


A Romance of Elizabeth’s Court 
By STEPHEN LOVELL and WM. DEVEREUX 
A bright, readable, highly dramatic novel, founded upon 
the play * Sir Walter Ralelg . in which Mr. Louis Wallet 
recently scored such a big success in London, and which he 
will probably produce in this country this fall. 
Illustrated with photographs of scenes from the 
play. 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


ih Ses lata 


J.B.LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


NEW CHAMBERS ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Routledge 
Rides Alone 


By WILL L. COMFORT 


19 10 A consistently strong novel, 


dramatic, well written, and full 
of fire and intrigue. Mr. Comfort 
has drawn upon two practically 
new story places in the world of 
fiction to furnish the scenes for 
his narrative—India, and Man- 
churia at the time of the Russo- 
Japanese War. While the novel 
is distinguished by its clear and 
Vigorous war scenes, the fine and 
sweet romance of the love of the 
hero, Routledge—a brave, strange 
and talented American—for the 
“most beautiful woman in Lon- 
don,” rivals these in interest. 
Colored frontispiece by 
Martin Justice. 


i2mo. Cloth, with colored 
inset, $1.50. 


The Daughters of Suffolk 


A Romance of the Middle XVI Century 
By WILLIAM JASPER NICOLLS 
The lives of Lady Jane Grey, and her sister, Lady 


Katharine Crey, form = the historical facts from which 
Mr. Nicolls has written this most fascinating story. 


hataate’ 4 reproductions of rare old renee. 
2mo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 


Robert Hichens’ Bella Donna ‘s.the,ta!k of the couniry 


Skat 


Principles and Illustrative Games 
By A. ELIZABETH WAGER-SMITH 
Author of ‘A Primer of Skat.” 
This more advanced volume enters into the principles of 
the game of Skat and the intricacies which confrout ex- 
perienced players. 


Square 12mo.: Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Hunting in British East 
Africa By Percy c. MADEIRA 


A full account of a successful hunt taked by the author, 
during the winter of 1907-08, over much the same country 
Mr. Roosevelt has been covering. 


Illustrated with 129 plates from photographs 
and two maps. Large octavo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $5.00 net. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR SUMMER READING 


PRINCESS GLORIA 


GLORIA 


A new, thrilling, ca tivating stery of love 
and adventure, 2 /a ‘ 
** Graustark,”’ etc. 


By G6. FREDERIC TURNER 


he Prisoner of Zenda,"’ 


Price, $1.50. 
Second large edition the second week. 


THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine 
of Literature and Life 


When writing to :dvertisers, please mention The Book New 


THE RUNNING FIGHT 


A stirring story of society and politics in 
New York. 

By William Hamilton Osborne 
Author of ‘‘The Red Mouse.”’ 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Osborne isa born story teller, with a 
natural gift for suspense, surprise and dramatic 
situations, as his widely popular first novel, 
**The Red Mouse,”’ will attest. ‘‘ The Run- 
ning Fight ’’ is a story after the author's own 
heart, tense, rapid, strong, full of unexpected 
situations and startling denouements, and with 
a very strong and tender love story running 
through it. 


WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 
Author of The Running Fight." 


THE BUTTERFLY MAN 


By George Barr McCutcheon 
Full-page illustrations in color by 
HARRISON FISHER. Price, $1.25. 
THE BUTTERFLY MAN is like THE DAY 
OF THE DOG, Etc. It is by the author 
of GRAUSTARK, TRUXTON KING, Etc. 

Do we need to say that it is brimful of 
entertainment, bound to be a big seller, etc ¢ 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


s Monthly. 





«?' Fr Mr. Oppenheim’s new 

The . ‘ story is a tale of mystery 
af and international intrigue 

that carries the reader 


Illustrious Gas lilies te ine os 


page. 


° | J A revelation of the secret 
Princ a } : and world-startling meth- 
» Re ’ ods employed by the Em- 

By x ig peror of Japan to ascertain 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM , } the real reasons for the 


Illustrated by Will Foster. ~®% | around-the-world cruise of 
$7.50 ‘ey the American fleet. 


AN AMERICAN BABY ABROAD PLAY 


By Mrs. Charles N. Crewdson By Emmett Dunn Angell 

The most practical book of the kind pub- 
lished ; contains descriptions of and instructions 
for playing over a hundred games, carefully 
graded, including water sports, suitable for both 
indoor and outdoor use; also, valuable details 
Lllustrated by R. F. Outcault and for coaching and playing girls’ basketball. 


Modest Stein. $1.50 Profusely illustrated. $1.50 net 


Tells, by pleasant description, brisk dia- 
logue, humor, and a charming love episode, 
how a baby played Cupid toa Kentucky beauty, 
during their travels through Europe. 


OTHER POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


THE RED HOUSE ON ROWAN STREET By Roman Doubleday 


A big, buoyant story of life and love, with a mystery that is baffling to the end. 
Illustrated by William Kirkpatrick. $1.50 


CALEB TRENCH By Mary Imlay Taylor 


A dramatic story of a Northerner's fight against class prejudice in the South. 
Frontispiece by Emlen McConnell. $1.50 


THE UP GRADE By Wilder Goodwin 


A powerful story of the Southwest, having for its theme man’s regeneration from weakness and 
failure. Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. $1.50 


THE SNARE OF CIRCUMSTANCE By Edith E. Buckley 


Far superior to the usual tale of mystery in novelty of conception and in adroitness of execution. 
Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher. $1.50 


OVER THE QUICKSANDS By Anna Chapin Ray 


Miss Ray's best written and strongest story. 
Frontispiece by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. $1.50 


PASSERS-BY By Anthony Partridge 
A thrilling tale of mystery and adventure, that is one of the six best sellers. 
Illustrated by Will Foster. $1.50 


JUST BETWEEN THEMSELVES By Anne Warner 


A breezy satire on married life, full of crisp dialogue and keen humor. 
Frontispiece by Will Grefe. $1.50 
THE RED SYMBOL By John ironside 


An exciting story of man's devotion, which carries him into the dangers of a Russian secret 
society. Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





THE RIGHT STUFF 


By IAN HAY 


A novel of Engiish life, with a Scottish hero and a humor all 
itsown. The Right Stuff is the stuff real people are made 
of, and the author knows them and writes about them in a 
fresh, amusing and highly individual vein. 


‘*No one who reads novels simply for pleasure should miss ‘The 


Right Stuff’ 


It will have much the same effect on him asa visit 


paid to a household of delightful people.""— London Country Life. 


With frontispiece by J. Montgomery Flagg. $1.20 net. 
Postage, 12 cents. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE FAR EAST 
By J. C. GREW 


All sportsmen and lovers of adven- 
ture will take the liveliest interest 
in following Mr. Grew in his hunt- 
ing all kinds of game in nearly every 
part of the world. 

Lllustrated. $3.00 net. 


$3.17. 
DOGS AND MEN 


By HENRY C. MERWIN 
A delightful essay on the character 
of dogs, with anecdotes illustrat- 
ing their sense of humor, their 
politeness, their knowledge of right 
and wrong, and their unfailing love 
for men. 
Illustrated. 60 cents net. 
Postage extra. 


Postpaid, 


THE TWISTED FOOT 


A thrilling, absorbing narrative of mystery and adventure in the Malay Islands. 


Mr. Grew is an observant traveler, 
a ready and picturesque writer, and 
one of the few sportsmen-authors 
who contrive to give their readers 
the story of sporting incidents as 
they actually occur. 


WILDERNESS PETs 
By EDWARD BRECK 
True stories of animal life, showing 
that vacation campers may find many 
opportunities for harmless sport and 
adventure in the woods of the North- 

east. 

** Dr. Breck is a true outdoor man." 
—Providence Journal. 
$1.50 net. Postage, 

15 cents. 


Tllustrated. 


By HENRY RIDEOUT 


Seldom 


has a novelist hit upon a more haunting series of happenings than those which involve 
the American hero, the charming heroine, the mysterious Englishman, and the more 
mysterious Asiatics, that live in this book. 

With seven full-page illustrations by G. C. Widney. 


THE 
DUKE’S PRICE 


By DEMETRA and KENNETH BROWN 
‘* Freshly written and absorbing. 


THE 


GODPARENTS 


By GRACE S. MASON 


$1.20 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


AN 


ARMY MULE 
By C. M. THOMPSON 


It enshrines quite enough 
of tenderness and tragedy, of 
poignant passion and pleasure, 
to make an absorbing and vigor- 
ous novel.”’ 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 
Strikingly tllustrated in color 
by A. G. Learned. 


$1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.32 


Ready the last of May —LETTERS TO MY SON, 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON 


‘*A pretty little love story."’ 
—New York Tribune. 
‘* Betrays that genuine love of 
out of doors which is one of the 
best qualities of a spring novel.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Illustrated. $1.10 net. 
Postpaid, $1.19. 


A highly diverting tale of what 
happens to one Job Bixby on the 
day set for his wedding, and the 
surprising complications that 
take place from an innocent 
trick played by two mischiev- 
ous boys. 
Illustrated by F. R. Gruger. 
$1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.08 


Anonymous 


NEW YORK 
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THE BEST COMMENCEMENT GIFT BOOKS 


The following ‘‘Commencement’’ books make delightful and suitable presents at any season of the 
year. In this comprehensive selection are titles appropriate for young misses and boys leaving Grade and 
High Schools, and their older sisters and brothers who have ‘‘ finished ’’ at College, Preparatory or Board- 
ing School. These books are novelties which every prospective graduate, boy or girl, will want in which 
to keep records, pictures and souvenirs of their last years in school or college—books they will keep and 
prize always. 

There is a place for everything dear to the graduate’s heart and memory—class flower, colors, yell, 
sports, motto, photographs, autographs, jokes and frolics ; departments for social events, officers, teachers, 
invitations, baccalaureate sermon, programmes, presents, press notices, class prophecy, and other ‘‘doings.’’ 


SCHOOL- FELLOW 
DAYS 





SCHOOL-GIRL DAYS. cioth: design stamped in three colors and ons: boxed....-------- 
Classmates Edition: Swiss velvet ooze ; silk marker; boxed ......... 


SCHOOL-FELLOW DAYS. Art canvas; design in three saa and gold: boxed a 


Schoolmates Edition : Swiss velvet ooze ; silk marker ; boxed....... 
THE GIRL GRADUATE. (soth thousand.) Decorated sides ; pane 
"Varsity Edition: Printed in gold ink and colors; cloth, with satay ; boxed.. 
De Luxe: Full crimson leather; gold edges ; silk marker ; boxed . 
Commencement Edition: Fulllevant ; hand-made; hand-tooled in "gold; boxed.. . 
MY ALMA MATER: A College Man's Record. Cloth ; ivy design ; boxed 
De Luxe: Full morocco ; gold edges ; silk marker : boxed 
"Varsity Edition: Full crushed levant ; hand-made ; hand-tooled in gold : boxe 
MY FRATERNITY. Half buckram binding ; designed in gold and inks; ‘Cane 
Edition de Luxe: Full crimson morocco, stamped in gold; boxed 
MY SORORITY. Half crash binding; with dainty design : boxed 
Edition de Luxe: Full morocco binding ; gold stamping: gold edges ; boxed . 


Se Se 8% Sous 


These Memory Books are of the same high grade of manufacture shown in “t The Girl Graduate: Her 
Own Book,” well known as the daintiest book of its kind, and likewise the biggest seller. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





THE LITERARY EVENT OF THE YEAR 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW BOOK 


Lady 


Merton, 
Colonist 


A tale of the 
new Northwest, 
told with all 
Mrs. Ward's 


wonted power 
and cleverness 


N° finer picture has ever been given than this of the strong, rugged, self-reliant 
life of the Canadian Northwest. Mrs. Ward has grasped the real spirit of freedom 
of Western life, and in Lady Merton and William Anderson has given us two splendid 
character-studies—and a charming story of love and adventure. 


Tllustrated in color by Albert E. Sterner. $1.50 


Lord Loveland Discovers 


America 
By C.N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


Authors of “ Princess Virginia,” “‘Set in Stlver,"’ 
etc., etc. 


AN unusual story of an English nobleman, penniless 

and discredited, who fights his way up in Amer- 
ican life. Unique in situation and strong in character 
and plot. Lord Loveland proves himself, and you 
will admit that he fairly wins the American girl. 


Second best seller in the United States. 


/llustrated in color.t Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12c) 


A Girl of the Limberlost 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Author of ‘At the Foot of the Rainbow," “Freckles,” 
étc., elec. 


HE remarkable success of ** Freckles,’’ by the same 

author, will undoubtedly be repeated in this last 
story by Gene Stratton-Porter. While not at all a 
sequel, ‘A Girl of the Limberlost"’ is a companion 
story to “ Freckles,’’ and Elnora Comstock is as 
chatming a heroine as you have ever met. 


Still among the best sellers tn six cittes 


Zllustrated in color. $1.50 


The Personal Conduct 
of Belinda 


By ELEANOR HOYT BRAINERD 


Author of ‘‘ Bettina,” ‘The Misdemeanors of Nancy," 
“Nancy's Country Christmas,"’ etc., etc. 
‘THE gayest, cleverest novel of the season. If you 

follow Belinda on a tour through Europe, you will 


have the most delightful conductress imaginable. And 
she will lead you a very romantic, eventful way. 


Third printing before publication 
Illustrated in color. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage, 12c) 


A Plain American in 
England 


By CHARLES T. WHITEFIELD 


A LITTLE volume of the unexpected, full of fresh 
views of English life and bubbling over with fun. 
The author, who has made a dozen visits to England, 
has returned each time a wiser but by no means a 
sadder man. It is a confession of faux pas, told with 
a keen appreciation of the ridiculous. You had better 
profit by experience. 


Decorated. Svc 


Doubleday, Page & Company, 133 E. 16th St. New York 


* 


*.* Our friends are invited to visit our Library Salesroom, where they may leisurely look over our books, 


magazines, etc. Wealso invite reguests for our Guide to Good Books,"' mailed Sree. 


When writing to advertisers, please 


mention The Book News Monthly. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY’S BOOKS 


e . . 7 
TRAVEL Camp and Camino in Lower California 
By ARTHUR WALBRIDGE NORTH 
Author of “‘ THE MOTHER OF CALIFORNIA" 
8vo, about 350 pages. With 32 illustrations. $3.00 net; postage, 18c. 


A book of adventure and exploration in a region which lies almost unknown at our very doors. Lower California 
has 2 long and fascinating history. Upon this region Mr. North is probably the greatest living authority, and 
the book contains not only fascinating records of adventure, but no less valuable records of scientific exploration 


and description. m Ki 
A Guide to Great Cities—Northwestern Europe 


FOR YOUNG TRAVELERS AND OTHERS 
By ESTHER SINGLETON 


Author of ‘‘ ROME," * FLORENCE,” “‘GREAT PICTURES,” etc., etc. 
12mo, 350 pages. 12 tllustvations. $1.25 met ; postage, 12c. 
Such a book as will place young and untraveled visitors in touch with the ten famous cities it describes. 


FICTION The Top of the Morning 


By JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


Author of ““ DR. ELLEN " and “OPEN HOUSE” 
, With frontispiece in color. 12mo, $1.50 


The most readable book of the season ; sparkling, high-spirited, full of vitality, vivacity and charm. 


Gwenda By MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY 


Author of “DIMBIE AND I,” “HILARY ON HER OWN,” “ HAZEL OF HEATHERLAND " 
12mo, 350 pages. With frontispiece. $1.50 


A love story told to a confidante; in fact, the story of two loves—one that failed, followed by one that succeeded. 
A book that flashes with wit, and touches the feelings with the t2nderest sentiment, and holds the reader's 


interest with the grip of a vital story. 


The Owls of St. Ursula’s =a) save eeewsrer REID 
12mo, 250 pages. With 4 illustrations. $1.25 


The pranks and escapades of four girls at boarding school. Told with a spirit and a dash —a vivid realization of 
the time, the place, and the persons, and a delicate sentiment—that suggest an autobiographic basis for the 


narrative. A book that girls will rave over. 


BIOGRAPHY 


A Guide to American Biography—* Men of Mind” 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND BEGINNERS 
By BURTON F. STEVENSON 
Author of ‘GUIDE TO AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY—MEN OF ACTION,” * DAYS AND DEEDS," etc., etc. 
12mo, 388 pages. 16 tllustrations. $1.25 net ; postage, 12c. 
An inspiring record of the achievements of men of mind in American history. 


A Stepson of Fortune By HENRY MURRAY 


8vo, about 350 pages. Frontispiece. $2.75 net ; postage, 12c. 
An autobiography. refreshing for its candor. vigor of expression, range of experience, and portraits of noted men. 


. 
VERSE In Praise of Gardens Compiled hy TEMPLE SCOTT 
Author of * THE PLEASURE OF READING" and Editor of **‘SWIFT" 
16mo, about 250 pages. With frontispiece, decorations, etc. $1.25 net: postage, 8c. 
Ths first collection in English of garden poems, covering in its range the whole field of English poetry. 


Odes on the Generations of Man 
By HARTLEY BURR ALEXANDER 
Author of ‘POETRY AND THE INDIVIDUAL,” “THE MID-EARTH LIFE," etc. 


“ This is poetry.""—7he Living Axe. $1.00 met ; postage, 6c. 


. 
LITERATURE Women as Letter Writers = zéited 404 7. INGPEN 
Foolscap, 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. With 9 portraits. $1.25 net ; postave, 10c. 
The best letters written in English by women, from the sixteenth century to our own day. 


NOTABLE RECENT BOOKS 
. . . 
Retrospections of an Active Life =») ow smweow 
3 vols., 870. 40 fportratts. $12.00 met; carriage extra. 
The most important contribution of 1909 to American Biography and History. 


\ 
. . 
History of Architecture. Vol. II » eissece srvrcis 
* 4to. WO rllustrations. Per vol., $5.00 net ; carriage extra. 
No history of architecture has ever before appeared in the English language that can even be compared with 


it."—Architectural Record. 
Portrait Catalogue in Preparation. Sent on Request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 East 17th St., lew York 


When writing to advertisers. please mention The Book News Monthly 





YOU WILL NEVER FORGET 


“MOURNING FOR LINCOLN” 
It you read the story as told by 
FRANK W. Z. BARRETT 
“Our young people should be 
urged to read this book.’ 
J. W. Sayers, D. D. 
Chaplain, Debt. of Pa., G. A. R. 
is by far the best 
publication I have seen in all 
the literature printed this 
centennial year."*— Russell H. 
Conwell, D. D. 
“  . . should find hearty 
support inall the public schools 
4 N throughout the land.’’—Frank 
ha ; H. Vizetelly, F. S. A., Literary 
Digest. 


Printed on fine paper, uncut edge. Red cloth. 
Price, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


The POEMS of 


James Ryder Randall 


Author of 


MARYLAND! MY MARYLAND! 


The first complete collection of the verses of 

* The Poet Laureate of the Lost Cause,” including 

many which have never before been published, an 
Introduction, and Notes. 

The depth of feeling, the originality of form 
and expression, the delicacy of sentiment, and the 
musical cadence of the rhythm of these verses, 
prove Randall to have been one of the gre at Ameri- 
Can poets. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, fully illustrated, 
$1.00 net. 


The Garden of Girls. Ay MARIAN A. HILTON, 
360 pp., I2mo. Cloth, fully illustrated, $1.00 net 
A story full of all the witchery and charm of 
budding womanhood. 


The Statesmanship of ANDREW JACKSON. 
Edited by FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE, PH. D., 
LL. D. 538 pp., 8vo. Cloth, $2.50. 

The only collection of the Writings and Sneeches 
of Jackson, with Introduction, Notes, Bibliog- 
raphy, Index, etc. 


Autobiography of ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
67 pp., 16mo; portrait. Cloth, soc. 


Anthology of the Sayings of ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 64 pp., 5vo; frontispiece. Cloth,75c. 


The Tandy-Thomas Company 


31-33 East 27th Street New York 


SIMMIE’S ANTONY AND HERO 
AND SHORT STORIES 

I was ever known for and proud of my strength, 

And age made that youthful pride a serious 

Ambition until I became an athlete. 

A man’s life is modeled out in youth 

By an unseen power, and as he dies 

So was it destined. 


A book of verses by a new author, who 
shows some inspiration but a not too sure grasp 


on the techniques of poetry. 
The Book News Monthly 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 
F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 





The Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND PROSE 
FOR BOOKLOVERS, CHOSEN IN 
PART FROM SCARCE EDITIONS 
AND SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 


HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 32 to 40 pages 
of text, forming a volume of 450 pages, at 
least, each year. 


The following list of contents of Volume 
XVI for 1910, so far as issued, gives a fair idea 
of the unique literary quality of this little 
magazine. 


The Riding to Lithend: A play in 
one act by Gordon Bottomley. 


The same (concluded). 


Three selections from lVagaries by 
Axel Munthe. 


Instead of a Preface. 
2. Toys from the Paris horizon. 
3. Te (on dogs). 


IV. Lyrics by Arthur O'Shaughnessy. 
V. Under a Fool's Cap. 
VI. The Dearest of All by Katherine Tynan. 


VII.-XII. Subjects to be announced later. 


Subscriptions to all parts of the world for 
1910, Volume XVI, are taken for the complete 
year only at 75c. met in advance, postpaid. 
After October Ist, the rate will be $1.00 net. 


A Complete Descriptive Catalogue of 
The Mosher Books on Request 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Special Book Bargains 


Tarry Thou Till I Come. By George Croly. In- 
troduction by General Lew Wallace. Illustrated 
by T. de Thulstrup, with frontispiece in_ colors. 
sixteen photogravures, & three bastard title- 
page designs Cover design by George Wharton 
Edwards 12mo Presentation Edition, 2 vol- 
umes. Publication Price, $4.00. Our Special 
Price, $1.50. 

A historical novel, dealing with the momen- 

tous events that occurred, chiefly in Palestine, 
from the time of the Crucifixion, to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. It reveals the struggles be- 
tween the Romans & the Jews, which finally 
ended in the overthrow & dispersion of the 
Jewish nation, picturing forth the conflict be- 
tween Judaism & early Christianity. 
American Shrines in England. By Alfred T. 
Story. 4 illustrations in color & 18 in mono- 
tone. Publication Price, $2.00. Our Special 
Price, 65 cents. 

Historical & descriptive literature dealing 
with the birthplaces & residences of the ances- 
tors of George Washington, Benjamin Franklin 
William Penn & other American men who made 
history 
A Corner in Women and Other Follies. 
Masson. 70 illustrations by Gibson, Gilbert 
Crosby Clay, Kemble, ete. Square 8vo. Publi- 
cation Price, $1.60. Our Special Price, 65 cents. 

Mr. Masson is, in the best & highest sense, the 
most American of humorists; his themes are 
home & love, & the things men & women do & 
say & think at work & at play, the whole built 
upon that sincerity and saturated with that 
genuine humor which are the savor & the char- 
acteristic of the best American life. 


Three Heroines of New England Romance. Pris- 
cilla, Agnes Surriage & Martha Hilton. Their 
true stories herein set forth by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Alice Brown & Louise Imogen 
Guiney. With numerous illustrations by Ed- 
mund H. Garrett. 12mo. Publication Price, 
$2.00. Our Special Price, 45 cents. 


Romance and Reality of the Puritan Coast. By 
Edmund H. Garrett. With nearly 100 full-page 
pictures & vignettes from pen-&-ink draw- 
ings. Publication Price, $1.50. Our Special 
Price, 45 cents. 

Christopher in His Sporting Jacket. By John 
Wilson (Christopher North). Introduction by 
William Aspenwall Bradley. Limited edition. 
Illustrated with 8 plates etcht by A. M. Mc- 
Lellan. Vignetted head & tail pieces in black & 
white Special cover design in cloth & paper. 
Publication Price, $2.25. Our Special Price, 30 
cents. 

Red Russia. 
page plates 
Price, $1.75. 


By Tom 


By John Foster Fraser. 48 full- 

from photographs. Publication 
Our Special Price, 40 cents. 

This volume takes us right behind the scenes 
of Russia’s tragedy. We are given a truthfu! 
view of Russian life, whilst all the time it is 
as interesting as a novel to the reader who 
would know his Russia. 


Beaconsfield, in Society, in Parliament, in Lit- 
erature. By George Makepeace Towle. 16mo. 
Publication Price, 50 cents. Our Special Price, 
15 cents. 


Dickens. 
his letters. 
lication Price, 
cents, 

Lord Macaulay. His Life. His Writings. By 
Charles H. Jones. 16mo. Publication Price, 50 
cents. Our Special Price, 15 cents. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau. By Jules Le Maitre 
Translated by Jeanne Mairet 8vo. Publication 
Price, $2.50. Our Special Price, 60 cents. 

Not a critical biography of Rousseau; 
author’s chief object has been the history of 
sentiments. 


The King Who Never Reigned. Historical mem- 
oirs upon Louis XVII. _ 15 illustrations. S8vo 
Publication Price, $3.50. Our Special Price, $1.75 

Memoirs of Louis XVII, by Eckard, & Ex- 
tracts from the History of the Misfortunes of 
the Dauphin. by Naundorff. with a preface by 
Jules Le Maitre, with introduction & notes by 
Maurice Vitrae & Arnould_ Galopin, to which 
is added Joseph Turquan’s ‘‘New Light Upon the 
Fate of Louis XVII.” 


Queens of Old Spain. 
lustrated. Publication Price, 
Price, $1.25. 

“Such of their stories as are here told brief! 
are set forth with an honest desire to attain ac- 
curacy in historical facts & impartiality in de- 
duction therefrom. There has been no desire to 
make either angels or devils of the personages 
described.” 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


A Short Life of, with selections from 
By Charles H. Jones. 16mo, Pub- 
50 cents. Our Special Price, 15 


the 
his 


By Martin Hume. §&vo. Il- 
$3.50. Our Special 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


The Mosher Books 


READY MAY FIRST 


I 


A VISION OF GIORGIONE 
THREE VARIATIONS ON VENETIAN THEMES 
By GORDON BOTTOMLEY 

Three dramatic scenes in the life of Giorgione, 
of whom /asar/ tells us that this great artist of the 
Renaissance ‘‘took no small delight in love pas- 
sages, and in the sound of the lute, to which he was 
so cordially devoted, and which he practised so 
constantly, that he played and sang with the most 
exquisite perfection ;" and again, ‘‘at this time he 
fellin love with a lady, who returned his affection 
with equal warmth; and they were immeasurably 
devoted to each other.” 

500 COPIES, FCAP 4TO, HAND-MADE PAPER, DONE 
UP IN OLD ROSE FABRIANO BOARDS, WITH A 


DESIGNED LABEL, $1.50 NET. 
50 COPIES ON JAPAN VELLUM, $3 00 NET. 


II 


LONDON VOLUNTARIES AND 
OTHER POEMS 
By WILLIAM ERNEsT HENLEY 
This new volume in the Lyric Garland Series 
completes our issue of Henley’s poems as revised 
and arranged by him in his edition of 1898. Besides 
the title-poem it includes 7he Sone of the Sword and 
Bric-a-Brac, and has prefixed Henley’s own account 
of how he finally gained a long-delayed recognition 
of his poetic genius. Our edition of Henley is as 
follows: 
I. Jn Hospital. 
Il. Echoes of Life and Death. 
IIl. Rhymes and Rhythms. 
IV. London Voluntaries. 
THE SET, 4 VOLS , IN SLIDE CASE, $2.00 NET. 
EACH VOLUME, SEPARATELY, 50 CENTS NET 


III 
LOVE IN.THE VALLEY 
By GEORGE MEREDITH 


Love in the Valley is known in its earlier form as 
originally printed in the rare Poems of 1851, which 
in 1878 was extended from the original eleven to 
twenty-six stanzas, when it at once took the place 
not only as the most beautiful but the best loved of 
all Meredith's poems. To be duly appreciated, both 
versions are here brought together, so that a line- 
by-line comparison is made possible. 

OLD ROSE WRAPPERS, 40 CENTS NET. 

MARBLED PAPER BOARDS, 60 CENTS NET, 

JAPAN VELLUM EDITION, $1.00 NET. 


IV 
LYRIC LOVE 
By RoserT BROWNING 


Under a title which is Browning's own, and is now 
restored to him, we have issued a new volume in 
our Vest Pocket Series, containing a representative 
collection of his most exquisite love poems. They 
rightly belong to a series including the Sonnets 
trom the Portuguese, as it may well be imagined that 
the great underlying inspiration in many of these 
lyrics was suggested by that unique production. 

BLUE PAPER WRAPPERS, 25 CENTS NET. 

LIMP CLOTH, GILT TOP, 50 CENTS NET. 

FLtXIBLE LEATHER, GILT TOP, 75 CENTS NET. 

JAPAN VELLUM EDITION, $1.00 NET. \ 


All Books Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Net Price 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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CROWELL’S SPRING BOOKS 


China and the Far East 


The work of a score of writers, diplomats, and 
scholars, specialists on this subject. Originally 


given in the form of lectures at Clark University, 
this authoritative book is now issued in one volume. 


Edited by GEORGE H. BLAKESLEE. 8vo0. $2.00 net; postage, 20 cents. 


The Winning of 
Immortality 


A well-grounded argument 
that man is not necessarily 
immortal, but may become so. 
By FREDERIC PALMER. 

$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 


Oberammergau 


A timely book, of special value 
for visitors to the Passion Play 
this year. It is well illustrated 
by photographs taken by the 


author. 


By JOSEPHINE H. SHORT. 
$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Faith and Health 


$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 


By CHARLES R. BROWN, Author of “ The Young Man’s Affairs.” 


The Christian Pastor in the New Age 


$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents. 


By ALBERT J. LYMAN, Author of “ Preaching in the New Age.” 


Do It to a Finish 


30 cents net; postage, 5 cents. 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN, Editor of “ Success.” 


A New Heaven and a New Earth 


$1.25 net; postage, 15 cents. 


By CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON, Author of “The Will to be Well.” 


Punishment and Reformation 


(Revised and Enlarged) = 97.75 met postage, 15 cents. 


Edition 


By F. H. WINES, Special Agent, Eleventh U. S. Census. 


Three New Volumes 


Troylus and Cressida 


The First Folio Shakespeare 
Pericles Cymbeline 


Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and H. A. CLARKE. 
Cloth, 75 cents each. Leather, $1.00. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





GOGIGG|_ 200K ADVERTISEMENTS _|f 
A GROUP OF INTERESTING BOOKS 


Ready in May 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The Tribute of a Century 
1809-1909 


Commemorative of the Lincoln Centenary and Containing the Principal 
Speeches Made in Connection Therewith 


Edited by NATHAN WILLIAM MacCHESNEY 


This book should be in possession of every American family and in every collection of Lin- 
colniana. In the compass of 600 pages it presents the most noteworthy of the many addresses 
made by prominent men at the great centenary celebrations held throughout the country, February, 
1909. These present the great emancipator from every possible point of view, and offer estimates 
of Lincoln’s life, character and influence of the greatest value. This is altogether different 
from any previous Lincoln book. 


With over 50 illustrations. Crown 8vo. $2.75 net. 


Lincoln: An Address 
By ISAAC NEWTON PHILLIPS 
This little book is an analysis by a man who has studied Lincoln's career with a view of finding an explanation for 


it. The author makes clear that the great lesson of Lincoln's life was pa/ience. 
“* Well and convincingly written, and breathing a spirit of intense admiration and lofty appreciation."’—.Vew York 


American. With frontispiece. Novelty binding. 16mo. $1.00 net. 


In Press 


The Diary of James K. Polk 
Edited by MILO MILTON QUAIFE 


The original diary kept by James K. Polk during the years of his presidency is here reprinted, complete, word for 
word, and for the first time.: The manuscript is in possession of the Chicago Historical Society and has occasionally 
been used as a source for critical historical work, but its great value as a document in American history has hardly 
been realized. Every historical society and every library should obtain this important set. 


Four volumes, each with photogravure frontispiece. Crown 870. $20.00 net. 


The First Great Canadian 


The Story of Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d’lberville 
By CHARLES B. REED 


Pierre Le Moyne was not only the most picturesque figure of the days of French supremacy in America, but he was 
perhaps the most gifted constructive statesman of hisday. Dr. Reed writes with spirit and narrative ability, as 
well as with accuracy, on Le Moyne's great achievements. 


Zilustvated from rare prints. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 


A Woman’s Impressions of the Philippines 
By MARY H. FEE 


This is a chatty and entertaining account of things as they are in the Philippines, written after a somewhat 
extended and unique experience as a school teacher in the islands. Miss Fee sees. however, beneath the surface, 
and among the delightfully drawn pictures of Philippine life which she gives are some remarkably keen ae 
on American difficulties in dealing with the Filipinos. 


Jilustvated. 8vo. $1.75 net. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
SCIENCES 


By L. HOULLEVIGUE 


A record of recent scientific investigations and an 
effort to correlate the work in the various departments 
to prove a unity of all the sciences. It is not a collec- 
tion of dry statistics. but a series of interesting essays 
intended alike for the general reader and the man of 
science. The table of contents shows it: 

The Tendencies of Chemistry. Transmutation and 
the Experiments of Ramsay. Does Matter Exist ? 
The Interior of the Earth. The Sun. Eclipses. The 
Milky Way. The Organization of Matter. The 
Frontiers of the Sciences. 


377 Pages. 5% x8% Net, $2.00 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
23 Murray Street New York 


Inches. 


me,” requested the foreign sociologist, 


“Tell 


A Remarkable Study of the Mind and Insanity 
in Fiction Form 


A DILEMMA 


A Story by LEONIDAS ANDREIYEFF 


Author of “Stlence,"’* Red Laugh," etc. 


An intense, subtle and fascinating tale 
of universal appeal, by the greatest Russian 
story-teller of the day, 


Cloth, postpaid, $1.00 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR FROM 


BROWN BROTHERS, Publishers 
Fifth and Pine Sts. -. PHILADELPHIA 


“Would you advise me to write for money or 
for posterity?” asked the budding poet. ‘Write 
for money, by all means, if the folks at home 
will stand for it,” replied the hardened man. 


“what is the significance of the eagle that is 
shown on American money?” “It is,” responded 
the Son of Liberty, “an emblem of its swift 
flight.” 


Harper’s Monthly. 


Philadelphia Record 


Special Book Bargains 


American Girls’ Library. Standard Books for | 
Girls by American Authors. Publication price, ; 
per volume, 75 cents. Our Special Price, 30 
cents. 


Battles at Home. By Mary G. Darling. 
Pauline Wyman. By Sophie May. 

Her Friend’s Lover. By Sophie May. 
Hollands, The. By Virginia F. Townsend. 
In Trust. By Amanda M. Douglas. 

Into the Light. By C. G. O. 

It Came to Pass. By Mary Farley Sanborn. 
Lottie Eames. By Adelaide F. Samuels. 


May Martin and Other Tales of the 
Mountains. By Judge PD. I’. Thompson. 


Mills of Tuxbury. By Virginia F. Townsend. 
Pretty Lucy Merwyn. By Mary Lakeman. 
Ruby Duke, A Story ef Boarding School Life. 
By Mrs. H. K. Potwin. 

Ruth Eliot’s Dream. By Mary Lakeman. 

Seven Daughters. By Amanda M. Douglas 
Six in All. By Virginia F. Townsend. 

Sweet and Twenty. By Mary Farley Sanborn 
Tatters. By Beulah. 

Which, Right or Wrong? By M. L. 
An American Girl Abroad. By Adeline 
ton. 

Hillsboro’ Farms. Ky Sophia 
Sally Williams, the Mountain 
Kk. D. Cheney. 

’Lisbeth Wilson: A Daughter of New Hamp- 
shire Hills. By Eliza Nelson Blair. 

Running to Waste. By George M. Baker 


Barbara Thayer: Her Glorious Career. By An- 
nie Jenness Miller. 


Katherine Earle. By Adeline Trafton. 


Green 


Moreland. 
Traf- 


Cobb. 
Mrs. 


Dickinson 
Girl. By 


Philadelphia JOHN WANAMAKER 


Germany. The Wielding of a World Power. 
By Wolf von Schierbrand. 8vo. Publication 
rice, $1.00. Our Special Price, 35 cents. 

A personal description of present-day social, 
political & commercial life. Some features 
dealt with are in a sense unique. 


Our Standard-Bearer. The Life of Gen. U. S. 
Grant, as seen and related by Captain Ber- 
nard Galligansken, and written out by Oliver 
Optic. Illustrated. Publication Price, $1.50. 
Our Special Price, 30 cents. 

His youth, manhood, campaigns & his emi- 
nent service in the reconstruction of the na- 
tion his sword has redeemed. 


What Is Shakespeare? An introduction to the 
Great Plays. L. A. Sherman. 8vo. Publication 
Price, $1.00. Our Special Price, 30 cents. 
Shakespeare studied historically & psyscho- 
logically in his best plays. The purpose here 
is to take some plays, such as our mentors 
had in mind when they tried to administer 
Shakespeare to us, & test their spirit & pur- 
port, just as if they had been written in the 
shape of novels & by some modern writer. 


quarter 
Our Special 


Eugene Sue’s Works. 10 vols. Three- 
leather. Publication Price, $29.50. 
Price, $9.50. 

Edition de Luxe. 
extra quality paper. 
gravure frontispieces. 


Printed from large type on 
Illustrated with photo- 
Titles: Wandering Jew, 
3 Vols; Mysteries of Paris, 3 Vols.; Pride, In- 
dolence, Luxury, Gluttony, Avarice, Anger, A 
Knight of Malta, & Envy, 4 Vols. 
Thackeray’s Works. 10 vols. Pub- 
$20.00. Our Special Price, $5.50. 
leather. Gilt top. Publication 
Price, $30.00. Our Special Price, $8.75. 

Edition de Luxe. Illustrated with 10 photo- 
gravure frontispieces & 120 half-tones 


William M. 
lication Frice, 
Three-quarter 


Nex 


York 
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SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS 
THE SHERIFF OF DYKE HOLE 


A Story of a Montana Mining Camp. By RIDGWELL CULLUM. 
Author of “* The Watchers of the Plains." Frontispiece in color by the 
Kinneys. Large 12mo, cloth. $1.50, postpaid. 

‘A powerful story of the untamed forces on the borders of 
civilization. The tale shows rare imaginative quality, but lacks 
neither grip nor intensity ; while the Sheriff himself, with his blunt 
honesty. his deep fund of humor, and his many homely but inimitable 
observations, is a remarkable character. 


MADEMOISELLE 
CELESTE 


A Romance of the French 
Revolution. By ADELE 
FERGUSON KNIGHT. 
Frontispiece in color by 
Clarence F. Underwood. 
Large 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
postpaid. 

Into this story have been woven many of the strange 
adventures, the crowding perils, the marvelous escapes, that 
were so common in the stirring days of the French Revolu- 
tion; yet, more interesting than all the adventure is the 
charming love story that gradually develops and reaches a 
thrilling and unexpected climax in the last chapter. 


THE GREAT NATURAL HEALER 


By CHARLES HEBER CLARK (Max Adeler). Author of “* Out 
of the Hurly-Burly.”’ 16mo, half cloth. 5 full-page illustrations. 50c. 


net; by mail, 56c. 
This sketch relates the trials ofa man who, through a misunderstanding and its consequent 
train of peculiar circumstances, is mistaken for a great natural healer by the unsoph'sticated people 
of the little town of Borax. The narrative, told as it is in a perfectly serious manner, is humorous 


in the extreme. 


THE A B C OF COLLECTING OLD POTTERY 


By J.F BLACKER. Author of “ The A B C of Collecting Old China,” etc. Large 12mo, cloth. 340 pages, 
32 full pages of half-tone illustrations, besides numerous line cuts. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.13. 


This volume has been prepared with a special view of supplying a moderate-priced book-for the 
use of amateur collectors, as an aid in selecting and classifying their specimens. 


365 VEGETABLE DISHES 


A vegetable dish for every day in the year. Printed in two colors throughout. Decorative cover by 
Leyendecker in color. l6mo. 50c. net; by mail, 58c. 


In view of the present agitation over the high price of meat, every housekeeper should welcome 
this timely volume that tells how to prepare nourishing and appetizing dishes without the use of that 


article. 
HENRY CLAY (American Crisis Biographies) 


By his grandson, THOMAS H. CLAY. Completed by Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth. With 
frontispiece portrait. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 


It is eminently fitting that this life of Henry Clay should be written by his grandson. The 
author’s aim has been to recall Clay’s patriotism and statesmanship, and to recount the charming 
characteristics that made him one of the most beloved of public men. 


WILLIAM H. SEWARD (American Crisis Biographies) 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Jr. 12mo, cloth. With frontispiece portrait. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 


To the untiring efforts of William H. Seward, Secretary of State, during the struggle for the 
preservation of the Union, the nation owes much. Dr. Hale has given a comprehensive\and well- 


delineated portrayal of the man and his public services. 


For Sale by All Booksellers—or Sent by Mail upon Recetpt of the Requtred Amount 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NEW AND COMPLETE 


The Universal Atlas of the World 


Price, $1.00; by Mail, $1.32 


The most serviceable volume to have available for quick reference that can be found! 


128 Pages of Maps 


beautifully printed in colors, representing every portion of the 
earth as it is oday. On the margin of each map is a quick 
reference index of principal towns, cities, counties, etc. 


THE re 

(Jwiversal, ATLAS Railroads 
WorLD are shown and named; and, with very few exceptions, in crowded 
. or densely populated sections every railroad station and post office 


i g d. ° 
eee Population 


An exhaustive list of cities and towns, giving populations in 
accordance with the /a/es¢ census or estimates from reliable sources. 


Panama and the Isthmian Canal 
A new eight-page supplement gives a complete history and 
TORN WARAMARED, description of the country and of ‘“‘the greatest business enterprise 
Pritedeiphrs NET ” ‘ . ‘ ° 

of the ages,’’ together with plates in color showing the final plans 

of the Canal (double-page), a comprehensive profile of the Canal, 

a map of our Canal Zone, and the distance chart showing mileage 

10'4 x 13% inches, printed of routes via Panama as contrasted with routes vza Cape Horn. 

on high-finish paper and An Index-Gazetteer of 48 pages gives valuable data concerning 
durably bound in red cloth. _ the principal towns of the world 


Philadelphia John Wanamaker New York 





FATHERS and MOTHERS 


This is a letter for your boys and girls—show it to them! 


DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


If we could talk to each one of you face to face, it 
would only take a few minutes to tell you of our plan to give 
to each one of you, absolutely free, a good, practical Moving 
Picture Machine for you to use in your homes. Also, an 
opportunity to become owner of a library of books such as 
boys and girls delight to read. We know the wants of boys 
and girls. We will help supply them. 


This is our open letter to you. Sit right down and 
answer it. The offer will be limited to a few of the brightest 
and best boys and girls in each community. 


1O.cINTStERCOFT-BOSTO ; 
Sener When you answer, tell us something about yourself. 


Address, BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ DEPARTMENT 
Clark’s Book Herald, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





[ MAGAZINE _— |GOooe 


You Yourself May Not Be Interested 


But Without Doubt You Know Some One 
Who Will Be Interested in Knowing that 
They Can Obtain 


Thorough and Practical Instruction 
Any Branch @f Engineering 


or in 


Nearly Any Other Subject 


Without the Expenditure of a Single Dollar 
or Any Time from Your Regular Work. 
For Full Particulars Address 


Technical Education Department 
The Cassier Magazine Company 
12 West 31st St., New York 


The Proprietor, General Officer, Manager or Superintendent 
of any plant who desires to afford their employees an opportunity to enlarge 
their education, thus adding to their value both to themselves and their 
employer, without any expense or loss of time from their work, zs requested to 
cut out the notice above and post tt where their employees will see it. 

If you desire information concerning the plan of the above offer before so 


doing, write us as above, and we will be glad to inform you fully. 


This is a chance to help your employees to help themselves 
without expense to either them or yourself, and is certainly 


WORTHY OF INVESTIGATION 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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SPECIALLY PRICED 
STANDARD SETS OF BOOKS 


Such books of permanent value always add to home pleasures, & at this special time they may 
be possesst at very unusual savings. 

They are sets classt by publishers as Bdition de Luxe. We call them “Good Library” 
Editions. Those in cloth binding are neat & well constructed; those that we class as 
leather have the back & corners of leather, with levant grain. 


three-quarter 


Honore de Balzac, Novels & Tales. 18 vols. Pub- Guy de Maupassant. Stories, Romances, Trav- 
lication Price, $48.00. Our Special Price. els, Comedies, Drama & Verse, translated 
$10.00. Three-quarter leather. Publication from the original French with a preface by 
Price, $72.00. Our Special Price, $15.00. Paul Bourget. 150 Illustrations. 9 vols. Cloth 

Edited by George Saintsbury._ Edition de Publication Price, $13.50. Our Special Price, 


Luxe. Printed on good paper. Photogravure $5.50. 


frontispiece & 54 other illustrations. G EN 
a : jeorge E A Yorks. y 3 i § 
. Fenimore Cooper’s Works. 16 vols. _ 8vo. vols. te Von Ge Ry 
Cloth. Top edge gilt. | Publication Price, Price, $17.50. Our Special Price, $5.00. Three- 
$48.00. Our Special Price. $10.50. Half leather uarter leather. Publication Price, $24.00 
Eyplication Price, $64.00. Our Special Price, yur Special Price, $8.00. a ately 
Edition de Luxe, with 16 photo engravings. Edgar Allan Poe’s Work 
orks. Raven Editi 
, ee pone. i. half-tone from Limited edition of one thousand. copies. Co- 
& yr 0. & riley. aura illustrations. Beautifully printed, large, 
Alfred De Musset. Complete Writings, with 41 clear type, on extra quality paper. 10 vols 
Photogravures. 10 vols. 8vo. Cloth. Publica- goceem binding. Publication Price, $1% 
tion Price, $35.00. Our Special Price, $7.50. ur Special Price, $4.25. 
Three-quarter leather. Publication Price. Poe was the inventor of a school of fiction 


$49.00. Our Special Price, $10.00. —startling & weird His tales of mystery, 
imagination & humor are the greatest ever 


Charles Dickens’ Works. 15 vols. written.” 
With 195 illustrations by Barnard, Crui' 
shank & others. Printed from clear type on Herbert Spencer’s Works. New uniform edition 
excellent paper. 18 vols. Cloth. Our Special Price, $17.50. Ten 
Bound in half brown leather with gold back. volumes. embodying the “Synthetic Philos- 
cloth sides & ilt tops. Publication Price ophy,” & eight volumes of essays & miscel- 
$32.50. Our Special Price. $12.00. : laneous writings, as follows: b 
Book Lovers’ Dickens. Handy Volume Size. 30 , First Principles, Principles of Biology, 2 about, 
vols. Cloth. Publication Price, $30.00. Our Vols.; Principles of Psychology, 2 Vols.; Prin- he is f, 
Special Price, $9.00. Half leather, gilt_tons ciples of Sociology. 3 Vols.; Principles of - pares 
Publication Price, $45.00. Our Special Price. Ethics, 2 Vols.; Essays. 3 Vols.; Social Statics of chu 
$12.50. Pull flexible leather, Puplication Price, a ban oe ae ee See 
.00. Our Special Price, $18.00. “4 > manen 
Containing poems, plays & speeches. F’’ This is an authoritative & authorized edi- 
letters & contributions to “Household Words” tion, brought out by Spencer’s original pub- 
& “All The Year Round,” comprising thirty- lishers; & by special arrangement with the 
one short stories. Life of Dickens by Forster, executors of his estate. A complete, definitiv: 
& An Appreciation by his daughter.  Intro- edition. 
ductions, essays, critical comments, & notes “Spencer’s writings, applying the law of 
by Andrew Lang, Hamilton W. Mabie, Charles evolution to all phenomena, have given us a 
£ 
Dickens. the Younger, & Edward Everett new view of the constitution of the universe 
Hale. Thirty colored & 180 half-tone illus- & a new conception of the workings of its 
trations. various parts.” 
. . The secret of the popularity of this great 
Alexandre Dumas’ Historical Novels. 12 vols. philosopher’s writings is that they cover r 
a Price, $14.00. Our Special Price. wide range of practical questions in whic 
Containing: Count of Monte Cristo, 2 Vols.; they” pA pg > ogg BD “e~ a: a 
Three Musketeers, 1 Vol.; Twenty Years After, very few works which, «AiR... B.. 
Ty, Y y at teen oy a ee have exerted a really powerful & revolution- 
bh ) é > ol; 4a F: 3 3] ary i > > y 2) 
Monsoreau, 2 Vols.; Forty-five Guardsmen, 1 eee te aeeas & ctetier lite 7 aa _ 
Vol Also a biographical & critical estimate men er ae 
Py exer. Adolphe Cohn, A special copyrighted ; 
ntroduction to each story, by J. Walker Mc- , . . 
Spadden. The 60 illustrations are from orini- William Shakespeare. Complete Works. Inter- 
nal drawings by Frank T. Merrill, Maurice national Edition. 13 vols. Printed from large 
Leloir & others. BPs on on ——— pancr. Half leather 
yinding, op edge gilt. -ublic 2 
a ayaer Bistevicol Novels. 90 Hihes- $36.00. Our Special Price, $8.50. —— 
ations 5 vols. Svo ‘loth ri ops. -ub- rj i ic aly € -re pS 
lication Price, $45.00. Our Special Price, $9.50. mig recrtr a pa Fees wiht wed ; nepnaee, Gom- 
eee quarter leather, Publication Price, saries, a tafe ef Whnkespeare @ yy 
60.00. ur Special Price, $13.50. the Early English Drama. The thirteen v 
sarly Englis € 2e ol- 
Juliana Horatia Ewing’s Works. New unif umes (with index) are 7%¢x5% inches in size 
edition, with numerous illustrations by Rane & contain on an ee ae three plays each; 
dolph Caldecott, George Cruikshank & other they include a total of 7,000 pages illustrated, 
artists. & a Life of the Author by her sister 39 full-page color & 13 photogravure plates, 
Margaret F. Gatty. 11 vols. | Publication . Ra yg ade a a eee ae ren are 
Price, $11.00. Our Special Price, $3. ee eee oe, eee, ee I, ee 
nities: | tie th ee pes 8: 50, y known Booklovers’ Edition, which is based on 
mm eg . ~ 2 ng meet Life; & the authoritative Cambridge text. 
é f . 4 ry xX Tr 0 KS. 


Daddy Darwin's Dovecote; Melchior’s Dream, & 
Other Tales. . sai Robert Louis Stevenson’s Works. Edition de A 


Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales; Brothers of Pity & Luxe. 10 vols. Publication Price, $30.00. Our puff: 
Other Tales of Beasts & Men. . Special Price, $5.50. Half leather, Publication . 
A Great Emergency, & Other Tales. Price, $40.00. Our Special Price, $7.50. eves 
Mrs. Overtheway’'s Remembrances Titles: New Arabian Nights, The Dyna- love 

Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire; The Brownies, & Other miter, Treasure Island, Kidnapned, Black Ar- } 
Tales. row, Merry Men, Master of Ballantrae, Prince they 
A Flat Iron for a_ Farthing Otto, An Inland Voyage, Dr. Jekyll & Mr figur 
Six to Sixteen; a Story for Girls. Hyde, Memories & Portraits, « Virginibus ~ 
Jan of the Windmill Puerisque & Other Papers, In the South Seas, and 
We and the World: a_ Book for the Boys. Letters from Samoa, Poems, Ballads, Plays. inge 
Mary's Meadow, Snap-Dragons, Dandelion Across the Plains, Essays & Reviews, Familin ae 
Clocks, & Other Stories. Studies, & other essays and 


JOHN WANAMAKER Publ 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK | § 
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THE 


SPIRITUAL 
UNREST 


By RAY STANNARD BAKER 


Now ready in book form 


Dr. Washington Gladden says of Mr. Baker: 

“This man, too, is a prophet. Ihave been 
watching his work for years and it always 
rings true. The evidence of his candor, his 
carefulness, his freedom from prejudice ap- 
pears in everything he writes. And he is 
as tender hearted as Hosea, as reluctant to 
give pain, as eager to get the hopeful view."’ 


Mr. Baker’s book on spiritual conditions in America is one to read and think 
about, and read again. It brings home to every thoughtful American big problems 
he is facing. Mr. Baker knows how to make facts tell their story, and his investigations 
of church, settlement house, synagogue and people are keenly interesting and of per- 
manent value. Cloth, 12mo, $1.35 net; postpaid, $1.47. 


Other Notable Books Now Ready 


ROSAMOND tHe SECOND 


By MARY MEARS, Author of “The Breath of the Runners ” 





Claudius, the brilliant young scientist, is rejected by the beautiful Rosa- 
mond—whereupon he makes a new Rosamond! The lurid lights of the 
laboratory glow upon a wonderful process which astounds the scientific 
world—and lo, a walking, talking, apparently intelligent creature comes forth 
upon the earth, not to be distinguished from his sweetheart. The delicate 
developments which follow may be imagined. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 postpaid. 





A DISCIPLE OF CHANCE HOW To STUDY THE STARS 


BY SARA DEAN BY L. RUDAUX 
’ ‘This is the best book in the Eng- 
: lish language in its particular field. 
Are you fascinated by the powder and lee alen is to teach and direct those 
puffs, the silk-clad beaux and wits, the keen who-wish to make observations 
= -_ ore seney Sonate, the “eo of celestial objects with small F. A. STOKES 
rere > ave > 2Oreves ? T J “~O. 
overs of the days of the Georges _— telescopes and home-made re... 
ate a ee haa ae ‘ Aig Po ae : : 
they all are along with some famous appliances, as well as to in- Mh ay a 
et MEE), pe etc nl ete | r ances, as | as ° 
— ‘1 a d : alp ile, nae o lhan Iw y 4 dulge in celestial photog- Please seri THe SPIRIT. 
_ ae ue 7 And t a story on = lant anc | raphy.’ —The Dial. a UNREST for enclose: 
ingenious one of gaming, love, ambition, With 79 illustrations. - Genin Gane 
and fortune. Cloth, /2mo, S750 postpaid. | Cloth. Svo. 32.00 net; vf cular for enclosed 2c stamp. 
| postpa*d, 815. rs 
| ieee ween eR EN NNR AARCNECNREE Name 
Publishers - FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY - New York oheten 


A 


Author of * Travers’ 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthiy. 
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NEW SPRING BOOKS 


FICTION 
‘AR 


| The Little Knight of the X BarB 


. 4 ‘ | By MARY K. MAULE 
Illustrated by MAYNARD DIXON. $1.50 


This is, as its name suggests, a novel of ranch life. The author is a 
Western woman who knows her ground thoroughly. Her descriptions are 
photographic in their reality, and her dialect and characters are those of 
real people, not stage settings. The story is so much out of the ordinary 
that hard must be the heart it cannot touch, and dull the mind it 
MARY K.MAULE | cannot interest. 


The Arch-Satirist 


By FRANCES DE WOLFE FENWICK 
Frontispiece in color by CHARLES COPELAND. $1.50 


A striking novel. It is filled with quaint humor and contains on many a page more pungent 
epigrams than are to be found in the entire length of the average novel. Clever, witty, brilliant 


and sparkling. poncnanneane 
John and Betty’s History Visit 


By MARGARET WILLIAMSON 
Twenty-four full-page illustrations from photographs. Large 12mo. Cloth. $1.25 


An American brother and sister visit an English family in which are also a brother and sister, 
and the four children have the best of times seeing historic England under the guidance of the 
wise and tactful English mother. 


Ga ae Fe eae 


) 
| 


Why They Went to England, 
Four Boys and a Fortune © 3 What They Found 


FOURTH VOLUME OF ‘‘OUR OWN LAND SERIES ’”’ 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
Illustrated by GEORGE A.NEWMAN. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


One of the well-known ‘‘ Four Boys” has received word of his inheritance. His three friends 
accompany him on his voyage to the land that ever will be of interest to the people of the 
United States. There is an abundance of action, adventure and interest in the story. 


The Boys of Brookfield 
Academy 


By WARREN L. ELDRED 
Author of ‘‘ Lookout Island Campers ’’ 


Illustrated by ARTHUR O. SCOTT. $1.50 


This story is distinctly worth while. It tells how an athletic and | gS | 
brainy young teacher transformed a boys’ school with a glorious past, i I* 
but an uncertain future, largely due to the wrong kind of a secret - AK 
society, a vital problem in hundreds of schools today. Le : 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY .. BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monilily. 
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Frontispiece Portrait—Arthur Christopher Benson. 
Color Insert—‘‘In the Hop Garden”’ William Frederick Witherington 
In the World of Letters (Illustrated) 
Arthur Christopher Benson: An Appreciation (Illustrated) 
", W. C. Francis 
rr re Cs. cnciscs ob ed veepeeeanencal 4. C. Benson 
In Praise of A. C. Benson (Illustrated ) Vatthex Cripps 
In Memoriam (Poem) O. R. Howard Thomson 
Sunlight, Moonlight and Footlight (Illustrated) Vontrose /. Moses 
Twilight (Poem) Ruth Lee La Shorne 
Father Tabb Carl Holliday 
To Father Tabb (Poem) Charlotte Williams Hazlewood 
Two Literary Museums in Paris 
I. The Balzac Museum (Illustrated), ..............000- Alvan F. Sanborn 
Il. The Hugo Museum (Illustrated) lorma Bright Carson 

The Season’s Operas in Review (Illustrated) Joseph M. Rogers 

rs Cr ss. ceils bude dsc0dsendkneddenwnaed ‘£24 

ARE oe OOF Re LP Oe Le ae PEL Everett H. Hastings 

The Religious World in New Books J. R. Miller, D. D. 

For the Reader of New Fiction 
A Modern Chronicle—The Thief of Virtue—The Girl from His Town—The 
House of Lies—A Daughter of the Manse—The Fulfillment—The Adventures 
of an A. D. C.—The Voice in the Rice—Cavanagh, Forest Ranger—Dan 
Merrithew—Thurston of Orchard Valley—Hopalong Cassidy— The Fir and the 
Palm—The Day of Souls—The House of Mystery—The Professional Aunt— 
Le Trust—The Carlton Case— Gloria—The Achievements of Luther Trant— 
Bianca's Daughter. 

_ General Works 

Hindrances to Good Citizenship—The Philosophy of Change—The Cambridge 
History of English Literature—Charles Sumner—In Closed Territory—Men 
and Missions— A-raham Lincoln—The Tocsin—The Principles of Pragmatism 
—An Admiral’s Log—The North During the Civil War—Bolivar—The Story 
of the American Merchant Marine—Fifty-three Years in Syria—A Holiday 
with the Birds—Men versus the Man—Evolution of the Sciences—The 
People’s Law—The Pilgrim Church. 

Timely Books 

On Reading Jefferies in the Open (Poem) Gladys Marshall Stevenson 

On an Illustrated Omar (Poem) Gladys Marshall Stevenson 

Early Spring (Poem) Isabel S. Mason 

The New Books of the Month 

The Editor’s Postscript 


Published Monthly by JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 





Price: 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a year; Foreign Postage, 50 cents extra. Entered at the 
Post Office, Philadelphia, as Second-Class Matter. 
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There’s no guess work 


in Mrs. Rorer’s cook books. Every recipe is 
absolutely sure, cooked by her into a dead cer- 
tainty. You cannot possibly fail if you follow her 
directions. Next to having her by you, is to go 
by her book. The result is the same—you are 
having the help and knowledge of the foremost 
cooking expert of the age. Take her new book: 


Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substitutes 


The high price of meats is not a fantasy, or a newspaper story. It is 
a fact, and one that eats a hole into the income. Well, here's a chance 
to learn how and what to substitute, in a practical way, and one to 
give added delight and variety to the daily meals. Then, the remarkable 
methods for using vegetables. All told you get in this book a wonder- 
ful lot of fresh, dainty, delicious recipes, all easily followed, and directions 
for preparing and serving. The cost is trifling compared to the marvelous 


good you get. 
In cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book. There is none like it, nor 
none so good. Covers the whole field of Cookery; hundreds of choice 
recipes, with illustrations, and chapters on carving, serving and kindred 
matters. Washable cloth, $2.00; by mail, $2.20. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Philadelphia Cook Book. Does not conflict 
with the new book, but is complete in itself. A staunch friend to the 
busy housewife. It never fails her. Good for the new beginner because 
everything is so plain and easy. Cloth, $1.75; we pay postage. 


Mrs. Rorer’s New Salads; Made-Over Dishes; Bread and Bread 
Making; My Best 250 Recipes; Cakes, Icings and Fillings; 
Canning and Preserving; Home Candy Making—all these are 
famous books, and each sells for the small sum of 50 cents. 


At all bookstores or department stores, or write the publishers 


Arnold and Company, 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
SS) OSS BS SS 8 eee 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Charles Tenney Jackson 
HARLES TENNEY JACK- 
SON was born. thirty-five 
years ago in St. Louis, his 
father being a colonel in the 
army, who made the mistake 
of trying to go into business. He broke 
up, of course, and the break-up landed 
Charles on a western Nebraska ranch at 
the age of ten. The boy grew up there, 
without enough schooling to make much 
of a show, foot-free, and without much 
“raising.” There were no books on that 
ranch, and no reading matter except a 
weekly county paper. 

At nineteen he was “rounded up” by 
his sister, and went to Madison, Wis- 
consin. At that age, when most fellows 
are starting into college, he was still in 
his seventh grade books. When _ they 
broached the scheme to put him in high 
school, he thought it was a sort of penal 
institution, with a high fence stuck with 
glass on the top and a Winchester guard 
at the corners. 

He got into high school all the same, 
though the rough years that had gone 
before left him no chance of graduating, 
and he got into the State university for 
just one term in the same predicament. 
And then came the Spanish-American 
War, and he was quick to enlist. 

On such a man the writer’s trade might 
seem to sit rather weirdly. But Mr. 
Jackson has served his apprenticeship 
with the pen, though in extraordinary 
circumstances. It began ten years ago, 


when he was crippled up in San Francisco, 
where he had gone with the idea of 
reénlisting in the army and getting to the 
Philippines. A bad knee put him out of 
business. and as he had to lie up that 
winter, he began writing on a pair of 
crutches and eight dollars capital—‘and,” 


Octave Thanet 
(Alice French) 
Author of By Inheritance, just published 


says Mr. Jackson, “the crutches stuck to 
me a great deal longer than the eight 
dollars did.” 
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From that time on he has lived and 
worked as far as possible from the ordi- 
nary literary “atmosphere.” His writing 
has been done in newspaper rooms, or 
rather, most of it, in some camp or 
other, on a rented typewriter set up on 
the end of a cracker box. But during 
every moment of an active, adventurous, 


A prominent young author 


crowded life of frequent changes and 
many habitats, he has been alive and see- 
ing. Like Kipling, he has traveled many 
a trail, “for to admire and for to see, for 
to be’old this world so wide.” And the 
fruit of a thousand impressions is his first 
novel, The Day of Souls, recently pub- 
lished. 


New Stories by J. B. Connolly 

“Hampton’s Magazine” for April con- 
tained the first of a new series of stories 
by J. B. Connolly. These take up life 
in the United States Navy. President 
Roosevelt chose Mr. Connolly to accom- 
pany the fleet around the world, and these 
tales—absolutely new to our fiction in 
their general character—are largely a 
result of the study he made in company 
with our naval officers and men. 


The Author of ‘‘ Maryland! My Maryland!’’ 
Another indication of the literary re- 

awakening of the South is the announce- 

ment of the forthcoming publication of 


—- 


Complete Poems of James Ryder Randall, 
the author of “Maryland! My Maryland!” 
A few years ago a collection of some of 
his poems was published in Baltimore. 
These have all been compared with the 
original sources, and numerous errors 
have been corrected. A large number of 
unpublished poems will be included in the 
volume, which will also contain a valuable 
biographical introduction and adequate 
notes. It is edited by Matthew Page 
Andrews, president of the James Ryder 
Randall Literary and Memorial Associa- 
tion, and will be published by the Tandy- 
Thomas Company, of New York. 

It is surprising that so little has been 
known of the author of a poem which is 
so famous as “Maryland! My Maryland!” 
In fact, comparatively few people even 
know his name. In a collection of 
Southern Poems, published in Philadelphia 
as late as 1904, this poem is credited to 
Lamar Fontaine, and a number of Ran- 
dall’s other poems have been printed in 


George Edward Woodberry 
Who has a new book, The Inspiration of Poetry 


similar collections as “Anonymous.” It is 
to be hoped that the publication of these 
Complete Poems will help to gain for the 
poet’s memory the recognition to which he 
is so justly entitled, of being among the 
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Isaac F. Marcosson 
Author of Autobiography of a Clown 


greatest of American poets, not alone on 
account of his best-known poems, but 
because of the beauty and versatility of 
his other work. It is a remarkable coinci- 
dence that three of the greatest American 
poems all owe their existence to Baltimore 
—“The Star-Spangled Banner,” “The 
Raven” and “Maryland! My Maryland!” 
But what is even more interesting is the 
fact that the words and music of “Mary- 
land! My Maryland!” were first published 
in 1861 by a young girl, Rebecca Lloyd 
Nicholson, the granddaughter of the lady 
of the same name who had a part in 
adapting “The Star-Spangled Banner” to 
the tune of “Anacreon in Heaven,” and 
who had it published in 1814. 


Dowie’s Library 

John Alexander Dowie’s library of over 
seven thousand volumes has been taken 
from Zion to Chicago by A. C. McClurg 
& Co., to be placed on sale there. It is 
interesting to note some of the classes of 
books that are to be found in the collec- 
tion. For instance, there are many tracts 


on the secrets of Freemasonry; there are 
the classics, in numerous forms; religious 
books, widely diverse from the teachings 
of Dowieism; philosophical works ; up-to- 
date books on political economy ; historical 
books in every variety; finally, Leaves of 
Grass and McFadden’s Strength from 
Eating. Burns is one of the few poets 
represented; Scott, Dickens and Jane 
Austen are practically the only novelists. 


‘*The Grafton Magazine ” 


A magazine of much interest among 
genealogists is The Grafton Magazine of 
History and Genealogy. In each issue of 
this (quarterly) there is printed “The 
Grafton Index,” covering all new works 
in the lines of history, biography and 
genealogy, while the contents of more than 
fifty-eight magazines—historical periodi- 
cals—are listed. The four numbers of 
this Index for the complete year are 
bound as a separate volume, making a 
valuable reference work for librarians, 
genealogists and students of history gen- 
erally. 
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‘* Punch ’’ on ‘‘ Other People’s Houses ”’ 


“Punch,” of London, has been having 
a little fun over E. B. Dewing’s novel, 
Other People’s Houses. It was Mark 
Twain, you remember, who said that to be 
caricatured in “Punch” was to achieve 
immortality, and: thetefore it follows that 
Miss Dewing must be reckoned among the 


Sven Hedin 


The noted traveler who recently issued a new 
book on the Himalayas 


elect. A recent issue of “Punch” printed 
the following poem: 


I’ve read throughout from front to back 
E. Dewing’s book (Macmillan). 

And what I think it seems to lack 
Is just one high-class villain. 


The daily round of those who live 
In Other People’s Houses 

Is scarcely less contemplative 
And placid than a cow’s is. 


Its people have a cultured touch; 
A few of them are striking; 

But on the whole they talk too much 
To suit my humble liking. 


Some of them marry, some do not. 
But neither consummation 
Achieves itself without a lot 
Of verbal explanation. 


In fact—and here I speak as one 
No stranger to reviewing— 

I never knew so little done 
With such a deal of Dewing. 


The Book News Monthly 





A New Government Issue 


The Superintendent of Documents, of 
the Government Printing Office, will soon 


Marian Cox 
Author of The Crowds and the Veiled Woman 


have for sale a Select List of References 
on the Cost of Living and Prices, which 
is now being prepared in the Library of 
Congress. 


Marian Cox 

Marian Cox, author of The Crowds and 
the Veiled Woman, just published by the 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, has youth, 
beauty, wealth, and illustrious blood, but 
has chosen to isolate her life in order to 
devote herself to literature, this book 
being the first product of her talents. She 
is an artist as well as a writer, and is a 
brilliant conversationalist. 
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Through her ancestry, Miss Cox repre- 
sents a union of the North and the South. 
On her mother’s side she comes from one 
of the most historic and aristocratic fami- 
lies in Virginia. She is a descendant of 


Louise Goetchins 


Author of Anne of Treboul. Miss Goetchins is on the 
left. The photograph shows the popular young 
authoress and a friend in a gondola 


General Adams Stephens, of Revolution- 
ary fame; of William Carson, paymaster 
in the Colonial army; of the Confederate 
General Harvey Carson, of Winchester, 
Virginia; of Nathaniel Williams; the Wil- 
liams family being one of the most pow- 
erful in the South—all its women noted 
for their great beauty—and she is also 


related to the late. Dr. Carson Wells, 
the founder and president of Roanoke 
College. 

On her father’s side she belongs to a 
family of editors and statesmen; her 
great-grandfather was Judge David J. 
Baker, the second United States Senator 
from Illinois; her uncle, the late Consul at 
Buenos Ayres, E. L. Baker, at one time 
was editor of the “Springfield Journal” 
and a brilliant writer and poet; she is also 
a grandniece of Supreme Court Judge 
Jewett Baker, Chicago, Illinois, and of 
Colonel John Baker, general paymaster in 
the United States Army for thirty years. 


A Cawein Book of Plays 


Madison Cawein is to have a book of 
plays, which the Putnams will publish. 
The volume is called The Shadow Garden 
and Other Plays, and some one has sug- 
gested a comparison between it and A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 


Miss Reed's Novels for the Blind 

Myrtle Reed’s Spinner in the Sun has 
recently been published in an edition for 
the blind, with raised letters. It was in- 
deed a happy thought to place this charm- 
ing story within reach of those who are 
without sight. 


Charles Warren Stoddard 


On the doorstep of Simoneau’s cottage at Monterey. Simoneau is remembered as a benefactor of 
R. L. Stevenson in 1879 
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Myra Kelly Dead 

Myra Kelly, author of Little Citizens, 
and other stories of child life in New 
York’s East Side, died at Torquay, Eng- 
land, on March 30. Miss Kelly was mar- 
ried in 1905 to Allan Macnaughton, and 
recently she has had poor heaith. It was 
in the hope of recovering her strength 
that she went abroad. 

Myra Kelly was born in Dublin, Ireland, 
and came to New York as a child. She 
was educated in the public schools, and 
displayed a natural aptitude for teaching. 
The call to this work took her into schools 


of the East Side, where she proved her- 
self the friend and benefactor of hundreds 
of small children of many nationalities, 
She began to write stories about them, 
which were published in the magazines, 
notably in “McClure’s.” Later they were 
gathered together, and issued in book 
form, Little Citizens being the result. 
This book was followed by others, among 
them, Jsle of Dreams and Wards of 
Liberty. 

President Roosevelt was one of Miss 
Kelly’s admiring friends, and wrote her 
many letters of commendation. 


Myra Kelly 


After a photograph by Haeseler, Philadelphia 
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The Chancery, Lincoln 


Where the Beasons lived when Arthur was a boy 


Arthur Christopher Benson 


An Appreciation 
By F. W. C. Francis 


RTHUR | CHRISTOPHER 
BENSON’S second name is 
one of old association with the 
line of Yorkshire “dalesmen” 
from which he is descended. 

On both sides of his ancestry—which 
indeed run together, as his father, the late 
Archbishop Edward White Benson, and 
his mother were second cousins—the name 
of Benson may be traced back through the 
ages in the records of lives, more or less 
humble, of a large, ancient and unpre- 
tentious family, which, as Dr. Henry Brad- 
shaw, the famous Librarian of Cambridge, 
used to say, was undoubtedly Scandina- 
vian in origin. Benson, indeed, is probably 
the same word as Bjornsen, “son of the 
bear”; but the fact that the family crest 


contains a bear's head can scarcely be 
taken as confirmation of this theory. It 
is fantastic, perhaps, to press the claims 
of heredity too far; but Mr. Benson’s 
stature—he is over the average height— 
and perhaps his natural love of open air 
and the countryside, may be held to be 
ancestral characteristics. One of his fore- 
bears is said to have walked out of York 
every day in the summer to smell a bean 
field. An earlier Christopher Benson, 
always known affectionately and respect- 
fully as “Old Christopher,” was jhe who 
founded the family fortunes. 
Possibly the second thing that would 
strike a close observer would be that in 
Mr. Benson one finds a certain quality 
which is in fact the result of such a de- 











The Benson Brothers - 
Arthur Christopber, Edward Frederic and Fatter Hugh Benson 
Courtesy of the ‘* World’s Work "’ 





Arthur Christopher Benson 


scent as that indicated above—a kind of 
repose, a sense of being hereditarily asso- 
ciated with and accustomed to the tradi- 
tional antiquities of an old civilization, 
and of being innately conversant with the 
feelings of one adscriptus glebe. 

Kindred to this inherited taste is the 
more individual one that springs from 
personal cognizance of a historic past. 
The lines of Mr. Benson’s life have, on 
the whole, lain in pleasant places—in an 
academic quiet that many less fortunately 
situated might be disposed to envy, 
amongst scenes of natural beauty and dig- 
nity that alone would go far to explain his 
poetical gift. R 

As his father was promoted from a 
headmastership to a canonry, thence to a 
see, and again translated to the primacy, 
the children grew up amongst Berkshire 
heather, in eastern and western cathedral 
cities, and within the walls of Lambeth 
Palace. It is not difficult to understand 
that such a series of environments—wild 
Nature, ancient shrine, picturesque close 
or precinct—could not fail to make a 
strong appeal to the esthetic instincts of 
any perceptive youth. But even greater 
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influence must be allowed to the effects of 
personal and human relations. Brought 
up with his brothers and sisters at Wel- 
lington College, he was early placed in 
contact with a kind of society at once 
exhilarating and educative. One who is 
now perhaps the most brilliant, if certainly 
the most paradoxical, of our scholars in 
Greek, was, as a Wellington boy, a con- 
stant guest at the Benson “nursery tea.” 
The daily walks amongst the fragrant pine 
woods or over the open heaths that sur- 
round the college, in company with broth- 
ers and sisters and led by the father, were 
lessons, not only in the lore of Nature, 
but even in spontaneous composition of 
poetry—the subject chosen by the children 
and elaborated under guidance. And a 
list of visitors at Wellington during these 
years would contain many names of world- 
wide fame, beginning with that of Queen 
Victoria. 

The two royal foundations of Eton and 
King’s College, Cambridge, next claimed 
Mr. Benson’s loyalty; from the new 
beauties of the then youngest public 
school he passed to the historic traditions 
of “Henry’s holy shade,” and thence to 


Lis Escop, Kenwyn, Truro 


One of the earlier Benson homes 
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Lambeth Palace, on the Thames 
Where the Bensons lived for some years 


Eton’s academic sister. At Cambridge he 
was a scholar of his college, and took a 
first class in the classics. In the following 
year he returned as master to Eton, where 
he remained for eighteen years. 

“Assistant master at a Public School” — 
simple words, perhaps, but they imply for 
eight months in every year continual toil— 
toil of the hardest, mental and physical— 
coupled with a great and constant sense of 
the moral responsibility of such a position. 
But this is indeed almost another Benson 
heirloom, many of his nearer relations 
being connected with teaching, in one way 
or another. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Benson was constantly 
writing, and quietly publishing—or at least 
modestly printing for friends—the work 
of his reflective hours. Throughout a 
strenuous and busy life he has always kept 
an hour of each day to himself; and one 
may suppose that to this fact is due some- 
thing of the philosophy and thoughtful- 
ness which delight the readers of his 
books. 

His physical activities have naturally 
altered with the years. At first a keen 
footballer, he has also been an ardent 
mountaineer and is a member of the 
Alpine Club; but walking and bicycling in 
the pleasant highways and byways of 
England have also made him closely 


acquainted with the beauties of his native 
land. It is almost impossible for one of 
his family to pass a village church, what- 
ever its external ugliness, without investi- 
gating it for possible antiquarian beauties. 

When Mr. Benson retired a few years 
ago from his mastership at Eton, he was 
well known to several generations of 
schoolboys as the unofficial Etonian poet 
laureate ; more adult friends knew him as 
a writer of graceful prose and verse, both 
conspicuous for scholarly refinement and 
a happy unworldliness; but as yet he had 
not attained to the almost unique position 
which he now holds in the estimation of 
English readers. We need not speak here 
of the satisfactory completeness with 
which he wrote the Life of Archbisnop 
Benson—a pious duty singularly well 
done ; in such a work it is the biographer’s 
business to suppress himself. For this 
task, as for the more recent and even more 
onerous and responsible one of editing, 
assisted by Lord Esher, Queen Victoria's 
Letters, Mr. Benson showed himself 
wholly competent. 

Almost at once after quitting Eton, Mr. 
Benson took up his residence in his old 
University as a Fellow of Magdalene 
College. For a while, he lived in a house 
perhaps the most quaint and delightfully 
situated of any even in Cambridge, as it 
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hangs over the Cam opposite the mill- 
lasher. Before long, however, he moved 
into rooms in college, in the beautiful sev- 
enteenth century building which contains 
the famous library of Samuel Pepys, the 
diarist, who is perhaps the most famous 
of all alumni of Magdalene. 

It was about this time that the success 
of The Upton Letters, issued first under a 
pseudonym. began to make Mr. Benson’s 
name familiar to the great mass of 
readers. Since then he has not only writ- 
ten regularly and published at intervals 
several more volumes of his peculiar genre, 
but has silently admitted the authorship 
of other books of tales and essays, which 
had previously compelled attention and 
had caused some conjecture as to the 
identity of the anonymous author. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Benson was taking a 
good deal of college work, and assisting 
his old friend, the present master, to in- 
augurate in Magdalene its new career of 
progress and increase. Mr. Benson’s 
archeological knowledge and taste were 
utilized in beautifying the chapel, to which 
he presented an organ, and the College 
Hall, to which he added stained glass and 
other decorations. The new buildings at 


Magdalene, now in course of construction, 
were necessitated by the pressure on the 
accommodation of the steadily growing 
college. To Trinity Mr. Benson gave a 
portrait of Byron from his own collection, 
and it now hangs in the hall of Byron’s 
College, not far from Watts’ portrait of 
Tennyson, and surrounded by many a 
famous picture. 

Nor has the University at large failed 
to benefit by Mr. Benson’s presence ; for 
he has given a series of lectures on Eng- 
lish poetry, a study for which his technical 
knowledge and critical acumen are most 
happily adapted. 

Recently Mr. Benson has taken another 
house for himself, between Cambridge and 
Ely; but a description of this would be 
useless to readers of At Large, where 
its delights and drawbacks are set forth 
with the usual intimacy and humor of 
Mr. Benson’s style. 

Apart from the world of books, his 
services have not been confined to 
academic purposes alone ; he was of late a 
member of an education commission, 
which retained also the services of an aunt 
and uncle of Mr. Benson. 


The Hidden Manna 


By A. C.. Benson 


TALE of lonely grief he told, 
Of shattered life and dull despair ; 
And as he spoke a mist unrolled, 
And angels, sorrowful and fair, 
Cool leaves of healing trees did hold. 


Ah me! ’twas I, not he, espied 

Those proffering hands, that healing tree 
Beside the bitter spring, beside 

The silent wells of agony— 
And I, not he, was satisfied. 


From Poems, by A. C. Benson 





A. C. Benson 


In his garden 
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In Praise of A. C. Benson 


A Discursive Contemplation of the Charm and Beauty of Mr. Benson’s 
Epoch- Making Books 


By Matthew Cripps 


SAY “epoch-making” advisedly. 
And for this reason: Mr. Benson has 
called a halt in the feverish rush, 
that helter-skelter rush, toward a 
mirage of anticipation, which ends 
in a vast emptiness of environment when 
the goal is reached. He is, without the 
slightest stretch of the imagination, one of 
the potent forces to-day in English litera- 
ture. Abroad and at home, you will hear 
people talking about Mr. Benson’s books: 
his style, his tendencies, his imitators, and 
occasionally his critics; but the trend of 


the conversation eventually turns toward 
the motif and the morale. And all this is 
so much to the good. Because: in spite 
of the intensity of his introspection, in 
spite of the tinge—the apparent tinge—of 
sadness in Mr. Benson’s various books, 
there is a message of good cheer, a mes- 
sage which urges the reader to look up 
and not down. Mr. Benson subtly wins 
our attention by two incomparable ways; 
he lures us to the higher thought by the 
extreme attractiveness of his style; and 
secondly, ke clothes his dogma in so cul- 


Mr. Benson's Father, Archbishop Benson, at Addington 
From a photograph taken in 1892 


After the Archbishop's death, Mr. A. C. Benson prepared a biography that is considered one of 
his most notable achievements 
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tured, so chaste, so winsome a manner 
that we are totally unable to resist his 
exquisite pleadings. I would sooner read 
one of his volumes, say that wonderful 
emporium of intellectual comments, From 
a College Window, or that poignant soul- 
examiner, Beside Still Waters, than listen 
to the hundred best sermon-preachers in 
America or England. Mr. Benson ex- 
presses a great thought in great language 
with consummate ease. It has not been 
my good fortune ever before to discover so 
perfect a combination. It is a common 
thing to find the beautiful voice minus the 
artistic executancy; it is just as common 
to meet the good artist with a bad vocal 
organ. It is quite uncommon to find a 
combination of both good points. Where 
one does meet with it, there is the genius. 
Mr. Benson has been accused of being a 
platitude maker. And why not? I take it 
that the object of a writer is to interest, 
to amuse, to instruct, to write attractively. 
If he can set down platitudes in a manner 
both comprehensible and picturesque, if he 
can make good a thought—a common 
thought, if you will—in a way which lays 
its meaning bare, surely he has fulfilled 
his mission? But if, in addition to the 
clear technical details of his picture, which 
he has irrevocably put upon his canvas, 
he has devised a coloring which sets him 
high above the mediocre and gives his 
work an éclairé which is inimitable as well 
as the work of a master mind, surely he 
has made the coining of platitudes a high 
calling! To say a writer is merely a 
maker of platitudes, is to indulge in a cheap 
sneer; and a cheap sneer, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, comes from a 
disappointed man. Yet Mr. Benson is no 
maker of platitudes, in the sense of the 
accusation. Since he published his early 
books, William Laud and Essays, he has 
covered much ground; but in none of his 
works would I say that he has ever given 
expression to an uninteresting idea. On 
the other hand, I find his various vol- 
umes redolent with all that is beautiful. 
I doubt if it is possible to put one’s hand 
upon a finer, a more thoughtful, aye, and 
even a more precious book, than The 
Upton Letters. It is a salve for the 
wounded heart. From this literary ala- 
baster box of peace-giving ointment you 
can find relief in its exquisite aroma which 


shall make the darkened glasses of your 
soul diffuse a rich, new light of joy in 
your existence. In all of his later books 
Mr. Benson dispenses this balm with an 
ungrudging hand. He gives the world 
something which no doctor of medicine can 
give. He heals the broken heart. There 
are those who have told of their sorrows. 
No question has come for guidance; but 
there was to be seen the mute appeal in 
their eyes, and Mr. Benson’s writings have 
been recommended to them. No other 
book could be more suitable in such cases 
than Beside Still Waters, with its touching 
appeal and its fervent admonition. Mr. 
Benson tries to sanctify suffering. Yet it 
is not to be thought for a second that he 
is a pessimist. He believes in measuring 
suffering with the scales of Divine tender- 
ness. He is convinced of the necessity of 
a closer acquaintance with it. He sees 
that the horrors would be less Gargantuan. 
He treads softly. ‘We may not profit,” 
he once said in an article entitled “The 
Literature of Introspection,” in “The Sat- 
urday Review,” “by needlessly dwelling on 
the problem of suffering, but we profit less 
to ignore it.”” And there you practically 
have the motto of his life. The Altar Fire 
eloquently substantiates this theory, and it 
is a distinct “attempt to face,” in the final 
words of the “Saturday Review’’ article, 
“the deepest mystery of life, and to pierce 
the shadows which surround us.” For 
some time, now, those other volumes, The 
Gate of Death, House of Quict and 
Thread of Gold, have been known as the 
work of Mr. Benson. He has written a 
good deal anonymously, and the proof of 
its value and its attractiveness to the 
people generally is to be found in the 
large sales that these books had before 
they were admitted to have been written by 
Mr. Benson. That other volume, From 
a College Window, before it had “A. C. 
Benson” on the title-page, had gone into 
numbers of impressions. Pure literature 
ensconced in pure thought, it might be 
called. It is the essence of a mellowed 
intellect; the keener for the classic asso- 
ciation; the tenderer for the human feel- 
ing. It is not always possible to mount 
Pisgah’s heights with him; you feel that 
the foot must slip; that there must be a 
fall into the abyss. But, kindly and firmly, 
he takes the hand, holds you close, and 
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leads you up the steeps of life, until, at 
last, you catch a glimpse of his horizon 
of glorified conviction. His very restraint 
is inspiring, and his placidity spreads a 
calm. He does not exaggerate. He just 
whispers to you a soft message of joy! 
the message is good and the phrase is 
delightful. And you are comforted. 

But it must not be imagined that these 
are the only kind of books which Mr. 
Benson writes. He has written some of 
the most delightful of poems ; he has given 
us many excellent biographies ; while he is 
an expert, in every sense of the word, on 
educational matters, as any one would 
find out who cared to read The School- 
master. ‘To my lay mind, this is the best 
book that has ever been written upon the 
subject. 

In his various biographical studies may 
be found the atmosphere of a judicious 
mind, which gives the due meed of praise 
and does not overlook the fault. To be 
able to exhibit in so definite a fashion all 
that which evidences the perfected critical 
acumen, to be able, in addition, to bestow 
upon this product of the tempered mind, 
a condition at once analytical and artistic, 
and, further, to encompass it with an 
environment which definitely bespeaks the 
historic sense of what is essential and 
what is non-essential, is to discover and 
present the diploma of a master biogra- 
pher. Mr. Benson does possess this 
parchment, and lives up to it in such a 
work as Fhe Life of Edward White 
Benson, Sometime Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Mr. A. C. Benson continues his 
biographical craftsmanship in Edward 
FitzGerald, Rossetti, and Walter Pater, all 
being in the “English Men of Letters” 
series, and a capital little volume in the 
“Little Biographies’—Alfred Tennyson. 
In these studies Mr. Benson gives us proof 
that he is just as able to deliver a true 
estimate of a man’s character as he is to 
write the ideal essay. Probably it is the 
philosophical intent which makes it pos- 
sible for the same mind to grasp the 
necessities in each case. At least such a 
purview, carefully handled, expertly set 
out, and quietly contemplated, is bound to 
arrive at a more faithful delineation of a 
character than is some puffing Hotspur 
who rushes pell-mell to his work—irre- 
spective of hurdle and wire—misses all the 


salient points, and fails utterly to achieve 
his end. It was ever thus. “Tis not the 
noisy, blustering, self-opinionated man who 
usually gets to the bottom of an affair; it 
is the quiet man, he of the still, small 
voice, who discovers the source of things, 
who more correctly travels the right way. 
Mr. Benson undoubtedly belongs to this 
latter class of writers. One cannot, for- 
sooth, find it easy to question his opinion: 
it is always such a mature, such a mellow 
opinion. He thinks poignantly, and thinks 
in his subject, and promulgates a theory 
which betokens a deepened conception. 

I have been impressed ere this by the 
fact that all good writers—I mean writers 
like Mr. Benson, Mr. Lucas, Mr. Chester- 
ton, Mr. Belloc and Mr. Hewlett, among 
others—possess considerable ability in the 
art of versifying. It is a delightful 
variation in the hours of prose construc- 
tion. Apparently it is the inevitable 
corollary of the essayist. Mr. Benson’s 
poetic output is considerable. It starts 
with a privately printed volume of poems, 
Le Cahier Jaune, and continues, with a 
definite advance in each case, through 
many subsequent books. These are 
Lord Vyet and Other Poems, Lyrics, 
Ode to the Memory of William Ewart 
Gladstone, The Professor and Other 
Poems, Peace and Other Poems, and a 
volume of Poems published last year. 
These volumes are, in themselves, a col- 
lection which would do credit to any 
one whose claims were made solely upon 
the platform of poetry. But when it is 
remembered that poetry—and poetry so 
exquisitely beautiful, so technically accu- 
rate—forms but a small part of Mr. Ben- 
son’s responsibilities of life, I may be 
justified in saying that he is a prodigious 
worker, whose day is spent in the toil of 
the mind, and who extracts from the labor 
a sweetness in reward which may not be 
equaled in any other phase of life. Mr. 
Benson, in the cloistered seclusion of his 
intellectual life, may be assured that his 
quiet labors are having a wide influence in 
the lives of thousands of men and women 
in this country whose own laborssare cast 
in a widely different sphere. There is 
wafted to him across the ocean space a 
little whisper of thanks for the messages of 
hope which they read in his writings ; they 
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are deeply grateful for the renewed joy 
in living which his words of cheer, his 
sympathy, his understanding of their 
sorrows and troubles, bring them. Some- 
how, by an almost supernatural instinct, 
he sees into the soul of the struggling man 
and woman and discovers its bareness. 
And having seen its destitution, he covers 
it tenderly with the unction from his well 
of sympathy. 

Mr. Benson has used the pseudonym 
very much in the past. Several of the 
books I have already mentioned were 
issued anonymously, and most of them 
were very successful. Those other books, 
which stir the deeps of one’s feelings, 
House of Quiet, The Hill of Trouble, 
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Isles of Sunset, Thread of Gold, were 
issued anonymously in the first place. 
They are all so intensely earnest, so 
piercingly tender in their study of a poor 
soul’s flight through life, and yet so softly 
beautiful. This atmosphere says so much 
for the quietness of Mr. Benson. It tells 
us, too, that if he invites his reader to 
open his heart, he does not withhold his 
own feelings. This is the trueness of life 
—this is the Only Way. 

One must not forget that Mr. Benson is 
the joint editor (with Lord Esher) of 
Queen Victoria's Letters. And, it may be 
—who shall gainsay it?—he is the author 
of other books of whose creation there is 
no apparent telling. 


In Memoriam 
By O. R. Howard Thomson 


W HEN did we swear our oaths? 


I do not know: 


For when we sware them, Seasons ceased to be, 
And Time, freed of division, was as truly whole 


As is the sea. 


It may be that about us storms have raged; 
That wintry blasts have driven keen-edged snow 
Against our faces, till we stooped and bent our heads— 
I do not know. 


All I remember is a sense of utmost peace, 
A life, lived in a flower-bespangled field 
Checkered with sunlight, and perfumed with the scent 
That roses yield. 


Now, I, left desolate, would welcome change. 
Time will not wake, nor Seasons come again, 
Though all the flowers are dead, and ever o’er the field 
Are clouds and rain. 








T is a healthy condition for us to 
have reached in drama, when we 
become conscious of its presence in 
the community, and when we are 
furthermore made aware of its 
power, both positive and negative. For, 
after all, it is not through accident that 
the theater was established, but as a result 
of the fundamental instinct for expression 
and as a symbol of some overtowering 
emotion, within the experience of us all. 
The old tribal vocero, or songs of grief, 
so excellently discussed by Professor 
Gummere, while more primitive in form 
and more elemental in idea than the 


The Coburn Players 
Mies Ivah Wills and Mr. Charles Donville Coburn in As You Like It 


Sunlight, Moonlight and Footlight 


By Montrose J. Moses 


modern civic response to condition, are 
not so very far removed in the communal 
psychology which necessitated them, from 
the present social response which Le Bon 
has analyzed in his treatise on The 
Crowd. 

Hence, the theater is founded upon 
what might almost be termed an immu- 
table masonry of human need; we could 
change Pinero’s wisdom in MidyChannel 
and direct it to our ends by saying that 
since man and woman and the shape of 
a hen’s egg are the constant facts of life, 
the theater is placed beyond human en- 
dowment, and finds its sanction in, nay, 
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more, is coincident with, the very act of 
living. 

There is no doubt that we have, for the 
instant, lost sight of the reasons why the 
theater exists, even though we are grow- 
ing more and more conscious of its im- 
portance as a social institution and as a 
cultural and an educational force; we are 
also not quite sure in our minds whether 
we have a right to enjoy what we enjoy, 
even though public decency has barred 
The Moulin Rouge from the theater, 
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Miss Ivah Wills and Augustin Duncan in 
The Canterbury Pilgrims 


Courtesy of Pictorial News Company, New York 


and established a censorship for moving 
pictures. 

In our attitude toward the playhouse 
we are constantly contradicting ourselves, 
possibly because we find, with Goethe, that 
it is easier to do than to think. That is 
characteristic of communal restlessness, if 
Le Bon is right in his assertion that an 
idea must be transmuted into action ; there- 
fore, excessive sentiment and symbols are 
representative of popular taste. 

The theater is not only a source of 
amusement, but it should be a source 
of the right kind of amusement; that is 
the only way in which it will ever become 
permanently instructive; through vital in- 
terest rather than through set and deadly 


purpose will it ever hope to mould public 
opinion. If the Mayor of Philadelphia 
was over-cautious in prohibiting the New 
Theater company from presenting 
Strife, for fear that its labor motive 
would draw fire from the car strikers, the 
New Theater was unwise in heralding its 
mission—which was to clear the atmos- 
phere of Philadelphia with a little of 
Galsworthy’s philosophy about capital and 
labor. 

Yet the incident is significant, for it 
points to one of the essential functions of 
the theater, and it likewise indicates its 
true relation to the civic body. It is neces- 
sary to emphasize these conditions, inas- 
much as our present discussion is to deal 
with communal consciousness of art and 
civic interest in art. 

Never, within the past twenty years, 
have we had more cause to be encouraged 
than over the present status of drama in 
this country. This is not due to the efforts 
of the Frohmans, the Shuberts, or any 
other theatrical concern, although many 
of their productions have been good; it is 
not because of the existence of a New 
Theater, though the presence of such an 
institution is an incentive to high en- 
deavor ; it is not due to the special faddist 
who takes up drama, though such patron- 
izing may improve the dilettante without 
harming the theater. But beneath these 
outward activities flows the deep and abid- 
ing current of our natures; and when a 
whole people’s sense of life becomes quick- 
ened, when its intelligence grows keener, 
its emotion more clearly defined, its spe- 
cific knowledge of an institution more 
marked—in other words, when there is 
centered upon the theater, as emanating 
from an interested public, a radium spot 
of understanding, the civic consciousness 
smarts under the necessity for maintain- 
ing some standard of theatrical taste. 

At first glance, this condition may not 
be evident, but we only have to ask our- 
selves why—apart from public love of 
novelty—we are interested in revivals, to 
reach some basis for hope that our theater 
public has awakened from its slothfulness, 
its indifference, its prejudice. There were 
profound humanity and deep, universal 
spirituality in Everyman when first it 
was brought to this country; no amount 
of archzology could destroy its universal 
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application. There was delicate realiza- 
tion of the poetry of motion, when the 
Greek dances—so charmingly interpreted 
by Isadora Duncan—were first offered to 
the public; the fact that these dances have 
been overdone to the point of gross sug- 
gestiveness does not alter our belief in the 
dance as an undying expression of com- 
munal emotion. 

In the history of the past ten years, the 
many revivals offered to the theater-goers 
have developed an interest in the historical 
phase of the drama, have encouraged the 
collegiate body to reproduce—in the spirit 
of accuracy—an old drama, rather than 
to waste energy on some pale imitation of 
the conventional comic opera. Hence, we 
find the Yale Dramatic Association pre- 
senting Ibsen’s The Pretenders and Sheri- 
dan’s The Critic, while the New York City 
College has spent commendable effort on 
Massenger’s A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. Not to be outdone—for Ben Greet 
is the real, true father of this archaic 
impulse in America, as William Poel is in 
England—the Greet Players have ap- 
peared in Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus. You 


may ask if this has had any appreciable 
effect upon public taste; the result may 
not be immediate, but the impress on 
public consciousness, however slight, is 
nevertheless apparent. 

Let us confess that some of these re- 
vivals, though instructive, are wearisome ; 
they are not so diverting as Nora Bayes 
singing “Kelly” in The Jolly Bachelors, 
or as Blanche Ring singing “Yip-i-addy- 
i-ay!” in The Midnight Sons. If in some 
respects they seem far away from us, the 
reason is very largely technical. As Pro- 
fessor Matthews has shown in his most 
recent book on the drama, a play is inti- 
mately related to the stage for which it 
was originally written. The changes 
which are requisite in a Shakespeare text 
for the modern stage are indicative in a 
measure of the differences between the 
Globe Theater and the New Theater. It 
is quite a natural consequence that Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell should fail to convey the 
Greek spirit when, within the frame of a 
proscenium arch, she presented a poor 
English translation of a German’ version 
of Elektra, instead of Gilbert Murray’s 


The Coburn Players 
A scene in Twelfth Night 
Courtesy of Royal Photo Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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Miss Maude Adams Studying the Lay-Out for Joan of Arc 


Copyright, 1909, by Charles Frohman. 


translation of the original. But let the 
proper setting be employed with the latter, 
as is possible in the Greek amphitheater at 
the University of California, and it is not 
so difficult to impress one with the pro- 
portion and unity and unerring beauty of 
an ancient drama, even though its conven- 
tions are no longer incumbent, and its 
manner far removed. 

We have dropped many adjuncts of the 
theater, because we have tried to limit 
the world of drama to the horizon of the 
footlights; we have devoted ourselves so 
insistently to subtle considerations of the 
clash of individual will with individual 
will, that we have let slip an expression 
of art which results from such a principle 
as Le Bon’s that “collectivities alone are 
capable of great disinterestedness and 
great devotion.” 

In other words, while the modern drama 
is attempting—through types—to appeal 
to an ever increasing aggregate of indi- 
viduals, our theater is ignoring the com- 
munal joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
with which every people of the same 
nation are endowed. Du Maurier’s An 
Englishman’s Home could not stand close, 


Photograph by Sarony, New York 


logical analysis; but grant its premises, 
and it is easy to understand why it stirred 
the patriotism of Great Britain. It is the 
melodrama of life which appeals to the 
crowd. 

If one reads dramatic history correctly, 
therefore, it is very evident that while 
forms change and the methods of appeal 
alter, the psychology of the crowd remains 
fundamentally the same. Not only is this 
true, but: even though our audiences are 
herded together under the same roof, and 
no longer, as a general rule, cling to the 
hillside beneath a clear sky, they go to the 
Hippodrome as of yore, even though the 
spectacle is less violent than the ancient 
one; they witness Ibsen’s Ghosis, not 
realizing its nearness to Gidipus; they 
applaud Pavlowa and Mordkin, and are 
gripped by the ecclesiasticism of the Mid- 
dle Ages, found in Maeterlinck’s Sister 
Beatrice. 

The footlights, the picture frame of the 
proscenium arch, the orchestra, all tend 
toward making the theater more intimate 
and more subtle; hence, in the legitimate 
drama, there is a group sentiment rather 
than a communal sweep, a more calculat- 
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ing effect or artifice than appeals to a 
great crowd. In fact, the more delicate 
an actor’s art, the more limited his imme- 
diate influence so far as the numbers of 
his audience are concerned. No one could 
regard the extensive spectacle of Schiller’s 
Joan of Arc, as given by Miss Maude 
Adams before fifteen thousand spectators 
in the Harvard Stadium, as anything more 
than an interesting pageant, totally un- 
suited for any other than visual effect. 
When the city of Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, celebrated last August its founding 
by an elaborate féte, during which Mr. 
Percy Mackaye’s Canterbury Pilgrims was 
mounted in gorgeous processional, another 
fifteen thousand were moved in the spirit 
of popular appreciation of broad color and 
large ensemble. In neither of these at- 
tempts did the interest proceed deeper than 
that created by novelty, but both of them 
to a great extent suggested the possibility 
of a communal art distinctively Amer- 
ican in its image and in its historical 
significance. 

Shall the theater, therefore, be taken at 
times from the footlight into the sunlight 
and the moonlight? Is that the quickest 
and best way of developing a civic con- 
sciousness of theatrical art? We look 
back on the Hudson-Fulton celebration. 
with its water pageant rather devoid of 
intent in the day but brilliantly aglow at 
night, with its floats far less artistically 
conceived than the Mardi Gras groups in 
New Orleans, and we wonder whether 
this carrying of the art impulse into the 
open, beneath the sunlight or the moon- 
light, will tend to sharpen civic apprecia- 
tion, or simply cater to a liking for bulk. 
For even a processional demands the pres- 
ervation of sequence as well as the main- 
tenance of association; it necessitates the 
participation of citizens rather than the 
employment of professional actors. 

Once more we have Mr. Ben Greet to 
thank for turning our eyes from the foot- 
light to the sunlight and the moonlight. 
It was about seven years ago that, with 
the inestimable assistance of that rare 
artist, Miss Edith Wynne Matthison, he 
brought Shakespeare into the open, and 
the warm sunlight of a summer afternoon 
played fitfully on Rosalind’s hair, while 
in the evening the moon suffused A Mid- 
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summer Night's Dream with a fairy qual- 
ity which no incandescence could effect. 

That initial impulse was followed later 
by other movements: it encouraged col- 
leges to amateur endeavor; it made pos- 
sible the Coburn Players; it suggested 
festivals to small communities, to social 
groups in crowded quarters of our cities. 
In other words, though we harked back 
to the archaic, we realized that it was only 
to pick up some art instinct which might 
just as well be developed to-day as it 
was in the time when guilds were civically 
responsible for their parts in royal and 
religious processionals. 

This latest evidence of revival, there- 
fore, is not in a true sense a revival, but 
a resumption of our communal expressive- 
ness. Throughout the country there is an 
incentive to symbolize historic association 
—at the opening of a bridge, in commem- 
oration of the discovery of a river, in 
celebration of a county’s past, or in the 
tercentenary of a city’s founding. There is 
every reason to believe that such an im- 
pulse, sanely directed, will become prop- 
erly instructive and will exert an influence 
on popular taste. 

When art is brought into the sunlight it 
must be buoyant and not self-conscious; 
it has to shape itself, not to the one, two, 
three of theatrical mechanism, but to the 
pulsating vagaries of Nature. Rosalind’s 
voice must be suited to the twitter of 
winging birds, her laugh must wait upon 
the echo of itself. I have seen Twelfth 
Night in the starlight, when the actors’ 
voices were resonant with a peculiar aloof- 
ness, accentuated by swaying trees and by 
the expressive silence of sleeping things. 
Nature seems to play with Art in the open; 
that is why Art must play with Nature. 
For sunlight tends toward the real emo- 
tion, and moonlight toward the dreams of 
an exalted spirit, while both demand that 
artifice approach nearer and nearer to the 
essence of art, and that the shadow of 
a feeling be as expressive as the shadow 
of a leaf. 

The time has arrived for us to make use 
of our natural resources in our communal 
expression. This does not mean that we 
must desert the theater, that we must dis- 
count the footlight. It simply means 
that we must not waste the opportunities 
offered by the sun and moon. It means 
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that in our public education we must be 
made conscious of the fact that Nature 
furnishes us with stage accessories which 
only a communal drama may utilize. The 
members of the Bohemian Club in Cali- 
fornia, with their redwood forest, have 
reveled in this consciousness since 1878. 
Only years will prove whether or not 
this communal interest will some day re- 
sult in a special folk-drama, a special 
folk-music, a special folk-dance, a special 
folk-pageant. Our contention is that the 
time is just as propitious now as it ever 
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was in any period of dramatic history. 
It is only the footlight that has really 
changed, that typifies theatrical conven- 
tion. We are just waking up to the fact 
that we have let slip a valuable asset in 
art; we have done that, even though we 
hear everywhere the necessity of our being 
in harmony with Nature. The Greeks 
utilized sunlight and moonlight in their 
communal expression; but we, in accord 
with our general wastefulness of natural 
resources, have been artistically blind to 
all but the incandescent bulb. 


Twilight 


By Ruth Lee La Shorne 


I 


LD springtime fancies hang around me still, 
Childlike delight in watching eventide ; 


As one by one 


the little stars come out, 


And soft and indistinct the horizon 
Becomes the line where earth and sky divide. 


II 


The Day is gone, but 


Twilight is so tender, 


So sympathetic, intimate and near, 
Her gray-toned dress seems ever a defender 
Of secrets other ears would hear. 


III 


Gray is her dress, but lingers the rich color, 
The last caress of her sweetheart the Sun. 


Though he has gone 


to rest, 


The scarlet memory of him lingers 
Until the coming of the blush of Dawn. 


IV 


o the Oh, tender Twilight, fold me in thy mantle, 
w of And hold me close, for lonely is the Night ; 
adow Gruesome and cold the North-wind blows around me, 


‘ Yet sheltered in thy arms is sweet Respite. 
€ us 
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Father Tabb 


In Memoriam 


By Carl Holliday 


N November’ 19, 1909, the 
shyest poet of the nineteenth 
century died. A multitude of 
readers had heard of Father 
John Tabb, and had read many 

of his verses, but how few really knew 
the man! Friends of a half-century could 
hardly say they knew him; his soul “was 
like a star and dwelt apart.” Great lead- 
ers in the nation’s literature, religion and 
history came to lecture at St. Charles 
College, where Tabb was a professor, but 
few of these indeed ever saw him; he had 
generally retired to the privacy of his 
room. He and Cardinal Gibbons were 
genuine admirers of each other; they cor- 
responded regularly ; and Tabb frequently 
sent the famous churchman funny bits of 
verse; but when the cardinal came to the 
college, Tabb remained in his chamber 
until his Eminence had departed. It was 
not egotism; it was not pride; the little 
priest simply couldn’t help it. If, on enter- 
ing the dining-room or the library, he spied 
a visitor, it is said that he would flee pre- 
cipitately, and when holidays and grad- 
uating days came, with the usual flock of 
visitors, Father Tabb simply “took to the 
woods.” 

Perhaps his consciousness of his own 
peculiar appearance caused him to dislike 
introductions and meetings. His head was 
small and bald; his skin rough and scaly; 
his neck long and thin; his eyes weak, his 
arnis long, and his shoulders exceedingly 
stooped. It is told that one day when he 
and Sidney Lanier—both of whom had 
enjoyed the hospitality of Point Lookout 
Prison during the Civil War—were walk- 
ing along a Baltimore street, an old negro 
mammy shouted: “Foh de Lawd’s sake, 
gal, come hyah and look at two of de 
skinniest old goats you evah sot youah 
eyes on!” No one, looking at the man, 
would have thought that this strange body 
held the soul of a poet. 

With the students, however, he was not 
at all shy. He was a natural musician— 
could give by ear long selections from 


operas—and almost every evening he came 
into. the college recreation-room and 
played for the boys. But woe to the 
youngster who spoke during the perform- 
ance! The music ended with an abruptness 
that sent a blush of shame to the cheeks 
of the offender. And what a punster he 
was! Many a time an unsuspecting stu- 
dent found himself backed into a corner, 
and, while a pair of weak, spectacled eyes 
blinked at him, was entertained with such 
lines as: 
If Harry Thurston Peck at Poe, 
His Peck-ability to show, 
’Tis well for him that such a foe 
No longer can return the blow. 


or, apropos of Ingersoll : 


Says Bob to the Devil, “I do not believe 
In the doctrine of Hell—nor in you!” 
Says the Devil to Bob, “You must, or be 
damned.” 


Says Bob, “I’ll be damned if I do!” 
or: 


He sat upon a well, 
And leaning o’er the brink, 
Down to the bottom fell 
And died, they thought, of drink 
But when they raised his trunk 
To dry it on the grass, 
They found the water drunk, 
But he quite sober was. 


Even in the classroom the puns came 
just as freely. One day, after his eyes 
had shown pitiable signs of giving out en- 
tirely, he announced to his students that 
he was going over to Baltimore and was 
taking his two weakest pupils with him. 
Some of the dullest boys were ready to 
pack their suit-cases; but the joke was on 
them when Father Tabb went alone to the 
oculist. Those “weak pupils” that he did 
take with him that day never grew better, 
and at length, as the shades of lasting 
darkness gathered about him, he could 
write with all truthfulness those pathetic 
lines of resignation which appeared in the 
“Atlantic Monthly” of August, 1908: 


Back to the primal gloom 
Where life began, 
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As to my mother’s womb, 
Must I, a man, 
Return: 
Not to be born again, 
But to remain; 
And in the School of Darkness learn 
What mean 
“The things unseen.” 


Yet his cheerfulness seemed rarely to 
desert him. Even after he must have 
realized that blindness was inevitable, he 
could write such ridiculous bits as: 


“Some folks,’ the monkey says, “there be 
That claim descent from mine and me; 

3ut I respectfully decline 

Such compliments to me and mine!” 


and: 


Why is the baby crying? 

You must have scared or hit him. 
“No, grandpa, I was trying 

. If your false teeth would fit him!” 


It must have been their admiration for 
this teacher’s modest courage under afflic- 
tion that caused the boys of the little 
Maryland college to turn to him as a true 
friend in time of need. Shy and unre- 
sponsive to strangers he may have been; 
but in hours of sorrow and suffering the 
lonely student found in the good father’s 
room a veritable haven of refuge. Within 
that meager body beat a human, sympa- 
thizing heart, and to his boys—who knew 
they were not great and who therefore 
made no false show of wisdom—he could 
offer real companionship. He was in this 
respect indeed an ideal “father.” 

Yet Tabb had not always been a Catho- 
lic. Indeed, at the age of eighteen he was 
so ignorant of the doctrines of the Church 
that he asked a certain priest: “Pardon 
me, but was your father a priest?” ‘That 
same priest converted him, and to his dying 
day the poet had by him a rosary of 
Job’s tears given him by this same father. 
As a teacher in the Catholic college, 
St. Charles, he rarely alluded in the class- 
room to religious theories and arguments. 
The forms and the literature of the Eng- 
lish language were his subjects, and doubt- 
less he found the teaching of this almost 
unknown tongue a sufficient task for each 
recitation. Poe was his favorite writer, 
and rarely a day passed that he did not 
recite to his pupils some portion of the 
poet’s works. Almost every month he 
made a visit to Poe’s grave in old West- 
minster churchyard, at Baltimore. “He 


never had an equal,” he often exclaimed ; 
“he was the poet of all poets.”” Undoubt- 
edly many a pupil at St. Charles was 
made a genuine lover of letters through 
having heard Father Tabb recite “The 
Bells” or “The Raven” or “Annabel Lee.” 
He was not a specialist ; he perhaps omit- 
ted much of the minutie of dates and 
technique; he had not even the magical 
“Ph. D.” appended to his name; but in 
spite of these seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles, he caused his students to feel the 
beauty of the classics. 

Perhaps it was because he himself felt 
it all so keenly. Born in Amelia County, 
Virginia, in 1845, in a section and at a 
time that lacked much of being poetic, a 
Confederate blockade-runner at sixteen, 
and a half-starved prisoner during many 
months of the Civil War, he yet preserved 
and developed within himself, like his 
fellow prisoner Sidney Lanier, something 
of the wistful,. wondering, beauty-loving 
nature of the poet. From time to time 
he caught the half-hidden comparisons, the 
symbolism, of the common natural objects 
about him, and his constructive genius 
quickly put them into artistic form. 


Over the sea, over the sea, 
My love he is gone to a far countrie; 
But he brake a golden ring with me 
The pledge of his faith to be. 


Over the sea, over the sea, 
He comes no more from the far countrie; 
But at night, where the new moon loved to be, 
Hangs the half of a ring for me. 


His ideas and their modes of expression 
came to him suddenly, and were rarely 
delayed in reaching their final form. 
Many a time he carved these gem-like 
bits between classes, and it is known 
that he sometimes arose far in_ the 
night and hastily scribbled down lines 
that another artist could have produced 
only after painstaking labor. They were 
never long, but they were exquisite. 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., writing in the 
“Nation’ of December 2, seems to think 
that they lack “the free and spontaneous 
gush of song,” and that they may not, 
therefore, be called lyric; but in this it 
would seem that the critic is pushing his 
definition a little too far. Of course, there 
was in Tabb’s verse a tendency toward the 
“metaphysical” conceits of the Cavalier 
poets, perhaps at times a little straining of 
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comparisons; but has Herrick’s “Gather 
Ye Rose-Buds” or Lovelace’s “To Lu- 
casta” or Tabb’s “Over the Sea” any less 
of the lyric because of this quality? No; 
these quaint and delicate lines of the poet- 
priest lack little of the spontaneous quality 
of song. Undoubtedly, however, they 
gained part of their charm from the 
mental sharpness and alacrity of their 
author. His physical eyes were wrecks; 
but his intellectual eyes were ever keen— 
keen for hitherto unrealized comparisons 
—keen for sudden revelations of beauty. 
His brief lines in memory of Lanier show 
to some extent this phase of his genius: 
The dewdrop holds the heaven above, 
Wherein a lark, unseen, 


Outpours a rhapsody of love 
That fills the space between. 


My heart a dewdrop is, and thou, 
Dawn-spirit, far away, 

Fillest the void between us now 
With an immortal lay. 


This is reflective verse, as well as lyric; 
it is thought-song, and thought-songs ap- 
pealed to Tabb’s peculiar genius. Given 
some suggestive bit of information, some- 
thing that presented to him a flash of new 
thought, his skilful hand could, under the 
momentary glow, work it into a delicately 
phrased epitome of life’s philosophy. 
Reading that “in the center of each snow 
crystal or drop of rain is found a minute 
particle of dust,” he discovered in the fact 
an inspiring lesson in unity, kinship, 
mutual dependence : 

Earth wedded, life atwain 

In heaven were endless pain, 
Uplifted from the plain 

To realms of snow or rain, 


Of dust each lonely grain 
To dust will come again. 
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Such poetry, with its inward look, is 
naturally pensive, and Tabb’s work is not 
an exception. Punster though he was, he 
yet found much of tragedy in this life, 
and “the still, sad voice of humanity” is 
in his words as in every true poet’s: 


Old Sorrow, I shall meet again, 

And Joy, perchance—but never, never, 
Happy Childhood, shall we twain 

See each other’s face for ever! 


And yet I would not call thee back, 
Dear Childhood, lest the sight of me, 
Thine old companion, on the rack 
Of Age, should sadden even thee. 


It is hardly necessary in such a sketch 
as this to enter into the reasons or the 
sources of the frequent subtle beauties of 
Tabb’s lines: the critic can find them for 
himself; it would hardly help any other 
genius to develop his own originality, or 
make the appreciative find more joy in 
the verses. God intended some men to be 
writers and some to be readers, while 
almost any teacher of literature will agree 
that He seemingly intended some men to 
be neither. In any event, Tabb is likely 
to be one of the poets who will escape 
detailed criticism. Like Burns, he prob- 
ably will be accepted because of his appeal 
to our sense of the lovely and lovable, and 
too strict an analysis will never be wel- 
comed. Be that as it may, this sensitive, 
shy observer of life has left as a heritage 
to American literature some sentiments 
and touches of philosophy that in their 
artistic daintiness and concentration sound 
like the quaint, sweet voice of some old 
Japanese poet. strayed into the midst of 
our hurly-burly American strife. 


To Father Tabb 


By Charlotte Williams Hazlewood 


HE earth hath one spirit less 
ig To interpret its loveliness. 
As leave their chrysalides 
God’s creatures in gloom refined, 
Thou who sangest of His nature world, 
Of flower and brook and bird, 
Hast from the dark thy wings unfurled, 
And forth in the infinite flown 
To our Father, to know the unknown. 
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Two Literary Museums in Paris 
I. The Balzac Museum 
By Alvan F. Sanborn 


BURGLAR, so the story goes, 

was calmly picking the lock of 

Balzac’s secretary by the light 

of the moon when he was 

suddenly interrupted by a peal 

of laughter behind him. Turning quickly 
to see whence this strange interruption 


The Doorway of the Balzac Pavillon 


proceeded, he beheld Balzac sitting up in 
bed watching his operations and fairly 
shaking with mirth. 

“What is the matter with you?” the 
burglar demanded surlily; “what are you 
laughing at?” 

“I am laughing,” promptly retorted Bal- 
zac, “because ‘you come here in the night, 
without a lamp, to look for money in a 
secretary where I, its owner, have never 
been able to find any in broad daylight.” 

This incident, although seriously 
vouched for, bears all the marks of being 
one of Balzac’s own inventions. Never- 
theless, it illustrates capitally the impecu- 


niousness with which he was afflicted 
throughout his career. 

It was the great novelist’s serio-comic 
destiny always to have money lenders and 
sheriffs on his trail (his immortal char- 
acter of Gobseck was drawn from the 
life), and for this reason he was at great 
pains to choose lodgings that could not 
easily be taken by surprise. In_ this 
respect his Passy abode, where he lived 
from 1842 to 1848, offered a close ap- 
proach to the ideal. It was situated in a 
garden back of the dwelling house, at 47 
Rue Raynouard (then Rue Basse), was 
twenty-five or thirty feet below the level 
of that thoroughfare, and was reached by 
descending two flights of stairs within the 
said dwelling house. This garden retreat, 
which seemed to be a one-story pavillion 


View of the Pavillon from the Rue Berton 


(cottage, we would say in English), was, 
in reality, a three-story structure with a 
back exit, twenty-five to thirty feet below, 
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on to an alleyway (now known as Rue 
Berton) which led to the bank of the 
Seine. And thus it was that when Balzac’s 
lendlady, who took a motherly interest in 
the misfortunes of her tenant, signaled to 
him from her windows that one of his 
persecutors was at the Rue Raynouard 
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door, he had ample time to escape by his 
back stairway into the Rue Berton—and 
even, if he chanced to be facetiously 
inclined, to mount by a short detour to the 
Rue Raynouard, enter his  landlady’s 
apartment, and from thence gloat over the 
discomfiture of his baffled pursuer. 














The Balzac Museum 


Showing Balzac’s study, with his table and chair, and a magquette by Rodin for a statue never executed 
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Madame Barbier (eighty-three years of 
age), the present owner of the pavillon, 
is a daughter of Balzac’s sympathetic 
landlady, and remembers her mother’s 
illustrious lodger very well, since she was 
already in her teens when he hired the 
pavillon. Furthermore, the daughter of 
Balzac’s housekeeper lives in a corner of 
the pavillon, which she has never aban- 
doned, and she delights to tell how the 
novelist trotted her on his knees in her 
babyhood. It was here, probably, that 
Balzac wrote the following works: Les 
Ressources de Quinola, Albert Savarus, 
Un Début dans la Vie, the second part of 
La Rabouilleuse, the end of La Muse du 
Département, Illusions Perdues (Eve et 
David), Madame de la Chanterie, Paméla 
Giraud, Modeste Mignon, the first part of 
Les Paysans, Splendeurs et Miséres des 
Courtisanes, A Combien I Amour Revient 
aux Vieillards, Ou Meénent les Mauvais 
Chemins, La Derniére Incarnation de 
Vautrin, La Cousine Bette, Le Cousin 
Pons, Le Mardatre, Le Député d’Arcis and 
Mercadet. 

A little over a year ago, on the initiative 
of a Balzac enthusiast, Louis Baudrier de 
Royaumont, a society was organized, with 
Paul Bourget as president and Jean Riche- 
pin and Maurice Barrés as vice-presidents, 
for the purpose of preserving this curious 
Passy pavillon and of transforming it 
into a museum; and for some months 
now it has been open to visitors. Of the 
furniture that belonged to Balzac, the 
Museum possesses only a table, a chair 
and a chest; and it is very doubtful if, in 
this respect, it ever becomes much richer, 
for the very good and sufficient reason 
that the novelist’s harassed and nomadic 
existence rendered it impossible for him 
to accumulate furniture. But it possesses 
two objects of vastly greater interest than 
any amount of furniture, namely, his 
padlock-shaped ink-stand and his coffee- 
pot—coffee being deemed by him an abso- 
lutely indispensable prerequisite to literary 
creation. 

Three or four years before coming to 
live in the Passy pavillon, Balzac wrote 
the following picturesque description of 
the stimulating effect of black coffee: 


_ Everything is thrown into a state of agitation: 
ideas move like the battalions of a great army 
on the battlefield, and a battle occurs, Memories 


arrive on the double-quick with banners flying; 
the light cavalry of comparisons breaks into a 
magnificent gallop; the artillery of logic arrives 
with its ammunition train; witticisms rush for- 
ward as skirmishers; figures of speech stand 
ready to charge; the paper is quickly covered 
with ink, for the night vigil begins and ends 
with torrents of black water, as the battle with 
black powder. 


A decade later, about the time he left 
his Passy pavillon to die in a man- 
sion of the Champs Elysées quarter, Balzac 
announced that he was slowly succumbing 
to the weight of some fourteen thousand 
cups of black coffee. It is impossible to 
look with indifference upon the authentic 
receptacle of the beverage which, by 
Balzac’s own confession, was at once his 
muse and his murderer. 

The other principal exhibits in the 
Museum are: the novelist’s birth certifi- 
cate; an unpublished work, L’Ecole des 


A Caricature of Balzac 


Shown in the Museum 


Ménages; a facsimile of a corrected page 
of proof; several relics of his early venture 
as a printer, which first got him deeply 
into debt; various edifions of his works 
and the originals of their illustrations; 
daguerreotypes of himself and of the 
members of his family; a series of carica- 
tures; and reproductions of his numerous 
portraits, statues and busts. 
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Lectures and readings are given fre- 
quently at the Museum. Indeed, M. de 
Royaumont, its conservator, aspires to 
make it a sort of intellectual center for 


Passy, the life of which continues to bear 
a striking resemblance to that of a village, 
notwithstanding the fact that it was long 
ago incorporated into the city of Paris. 


Il. The Hugo Museum 


By Norma Bright Carson 


N one side of the Place des 

Vosges, among other fine old 

houses—reminiscent of the 

days when this part of the 

city gave a picturesque setting 

to French aristocracy—stands a house 

commonly known as the Victor Hugo 

House, since here the great romancer lived 

for some years, and here has been estab- 

lished a museum to commemorate his name 
and fame. 

The Hugo House looks out upon a 

beautiful square, the southern entrance to 


Hugo's Death Mask 


which from the Rue de Birague is through 
a charming red gateway, typical of early 
French architecture and recalling the 
proud glory of a bygone day when the 
Place des Vosges teemed with fine car- 
riages and daintily bedecked ladies, with 
court gallants, and with all the fair 
flower of a nobility that was but is no 
more. 

The Place des Vosges is charmingly 
green in summer time—a bit of park land, 
fresh with the fragrance of growing 
things, and cool with the shadows of trees 
gently waving in sunshine. On four 
sides of the square, standing parallel with 
the outlying paths, are great old houses, 
their entrances under the massive stone 
arches that present an unbroken front to 


the park beyond. Time was when these 
houses were the fashionable abodes of 
many French nobles, and on the green 
square tourneys are said to have been held. 
The Revolution naturally brought changes, 
and what had been known as the Place 
Royale became the Place des Vosges, and 
the region settled down to an undisturbed 
quiet. 

The Place des Vosges is sacred not to 
Victor Hugo alone, for the scenes of many 
of the romances of Dumas are drawn 
from events that took place in this very 
square, and the ghosts of not a few of 
Dumas’ heroes haunt the vicinity of the 


After a Painting by Victor Hugo 
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The Hugo Museum 


statue of the thirteenth Louis, which has 
its place in the park. 

There- are also other associations at- 
tached to the houses among which the 
Hugo Museum stands: in one, Madame 
de Sévigné, of whom there are so many 
memories in the Musée Carnavalet, was 
born; in another Rachel, the famous 
tragédienne, whose grave we visited in 
Pére Lachaise, had her dwelling for a 
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could be described: “Hugo’s house throbs 
with life and energy and warm, prosper- 
ous amities. Every inch is crowded with 
mementoes of his vigor and his triumphs ; 
yes, of his failures too.” Mr. Lucas com- 
pares the Hugo House with Carlyle’s 
house in Cheyne Row, Chelsea; with 
Wordsworth’s house at Grasmere; with 
Milton’s house at Chalfont St. Giles. 
What he says is, to an extent, true: the 


A Portrait of Lincoln 
This hangs in the death chamber of the Hugo Museum 


time. The house now known as Hugo’s 
is numbered 6, and it was the second floor 
of this that Hugo occupied from 1833 to 
1848. To-day the entire house is given 
over to be a memorial. 

To quote E. V. Lucas, who has de- 
scribed the Hugo Museum as well as it 


English museums convey “a sense of bare- 
ness” ; there is a poverty of relics; a cold- 
ness of atmosphere. My own thought ir 
the matter—after having been to the Car- 
lyle and Milton houses—is that there is 
something lacking in the genius of 
arrangement that marks the English 
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One of the Rooms in the Hugo Museum 


memorials. ‘Too great a care has been 
exercised in the choosing of relics to be 
preserved; the orderliness of the Carlyle 
House detracts from its warmth of alive- 
ness, and there are too few relics for the 
space devoted to their display. On the 
other hand, if one goes to Alloway, to 
the Burns Museum, one finds a wealth of 
material that even the Hugo House cannot 
rival, though, in the case of Burns, Scotch 
canniness has dispelled illusion by placing 
its relics in an especially designed room, 
rather than in the original dwelling, and 
in dispensing its wares—souvenirs, etc.— 
in full view of the most precious of those 
relics. The attendant in the Place des 
Vosges is willing to sell you postcards, 
and to give you information—he thrusts 
neither upon you. 

As you go up the stairs to the first floor 
your eye is attracted by a bold and bril- 
liant display of caricatures and drawings. 
Here are many scenes from the great 
romances and plays—scenes as they were 
originally interpreted by the artists em- 
ployed to illustrate the forthcoming books, 
or as they were reproduced for advertising 
and kindred purposes. These pictures 
represent the art of Rochegrosse, Bayard, 


Brion, Vilette and Robert-Fleury, among 
others, and there are caricatures by such 
adepts as Nadar, Daumier and Gill. 

In the Grande Galerie, on the first floor, 
we find Fantin-Latour’s “Satyr,” Bonnat'’s 
“Portrait of Victor Hugo,” Devambez’s 
presentment of “Jean Valjean before the 
Tribunal,” Le Page’s portrait of Hugo, 
Rodin’s bust of the great romancer, and 
Dalou’s death-mask, a wonderful bit of 
sculpture. These are but a few of the 
relics. The room is alive with the handi- 
work of the poet-craftsman, for Hugo, 
you remember, was as clever with his 
mechanical tools and with his brush and 
charcoal as with his pen. In the center of 
the room stands a table, fashioned by 
Hugo with his own hands during the 
years of his exile in Guernsey, and orna- 
mented with the inkstands and signatures 
of Lamartine, George Sand, Dumas péré, 
and Hugo himself. 

In the library, the walls are decorated 
with original drawings by the master, 
drawings that show the same quick, pas- 
sionate strokes of the brush and the pencil 
that characterize the romances and the 
plays. Here. too, are some four thousand 
volumes of Hugo’s books, and a great 
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number of engravings, with a collection 
of the portraits of famous men and 
women. 

The second floor is replete with 
mementoes of Hugo and Mme. Drouet. 
Here, too, are some five hundred original 
drawings by Hugo; and one room con- 
tains the furniture, panels and numerous 
humorous sketches which Hugo used to 
adorn the rooms of Mme. Drouet’s house 
in Guernsey. On this floor is the Hugo 
death chamber. Hugo did not die here; 
he breathed his last in a house in the 
Avenue d’Eylau—now the Avenue Victor- 
Hugo—but the furniture and fittings of 
that room were removed to'the Place des 
Vosges when the Museum was established 
in 1903, and the room now designated as 
the death chamber is an exact reproduc- 
tion of the room in which the death 
actually occurred. The furniture com- 
prises: a bed; a desk, with inkstand and 
pen; and a cabinet that contained. his 
manuscripts. There are pictures on the 
walls, among them portraits of his chil- 
dren and an interesting signed photograph 
of Abraham Lincoln, which the great 
American sent to the great Frenchman. 


The upper floor of the house is largely 
devoted to portraits, plaster casts and 
special editions. There are also photo- 
graphs of the poet’s funeral. A _ small 
room here is given over to theatrical 
posters and to mementoes of the poet’s 
career as a popular and successful play- 
wright. 

Hugo’s life was a crowded one. His 
superabundant energy required a thou- 
sand outlets; this memorial reveals what 
many of these modes of expending his 
energy were. He knew the heights of 
popularity ; he felt the stings of the enemy; 
he was driven from the land he loved; 
he ran the gamut of passion; he engaged 
in politics, in war; he devoted himself to 
literature ; he developed the stage, and left 
a heritage of remarkable poems, dramas 
and historical romances. He worked 
hard, with tangible evidence of“his work 
forthcoming; and yet his work did not 
lessen his other activities, and he lived a 
wonderful public as well as a _ rather 
remarkable private life. 

Paris has several monuments to Hugo’s 
fame; the house in the Place des Vosges 


The Hugo Death Chamber 





Mme. Tetrazzini 
As A Daughter of the Regiment 
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is the most important, for here indeed are 
gathered those visible signs of a great 
man—with his great heart, his great mind, 
his mighty passions and the train of his 
sorrows and joys. In the relics here gath- 
ered one might trace his life and career 
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from the beginning to the end; and what 
a life and career it was, spelled thus in 
the terms of tangible symbols that stand 
for the thoughts and deeds and achieve- 
ments of the creator of Jean Valjean and 
the literary architect of Notre Dame! 


The Season’s Operas in Review 
By Joseph M. Rogers 


R. HAMMERSTEIN closed 
his twenty weeks’ season of 
opera with a record of 
artistic success and financial 
disappointment. As was 

usual, he found it impossible to give all of 
the new operas which he had tentatively 
promised, but, unlike most impresarios, 
he fulfilled every just expectation. Some 
of the operas scheduled were not com- 
pleted and others could not be produced, 
for various though satisfactory reasons. 
Twenty-five operas were produced, includ- 
ing the brief and disastrous season of 
opéra comique which did not appeal to 
local taste and was soon abandoned. 

The season was particularly notable for 
French opera, and especially for modern 
compositions. It might almost be called a 
Massenet season. Until Mr. Hammerstein 
came to town, only Massenet’s Manon 
had been heard here, save for one or two 
performances of the one-act La Navar- 
raise. In the first season we were intro- 
dued to Thais, Pélléas and Mélisande and 
The Juggler of Notre Dame. In the sea- 
son just closed (we. heard Herodiade, 
Sapho and Griselidis, as well as La Navar- 
raise, while at the Academy of Music we 
had a performance of Werther. Next 
season we shall have another opera by 
Massenet, which will practically complete 
the whole list of the works of a com- 
poser who has so long been unknown to 
Americans. 

It is notable that French opera has been 
patronized in the season just closed much 
more liberally than Italian opera, revers- 
ing the rule of the first season. Hero- 
diade is a spectacular composition that 
has been called the opera of a thousand 
lies. It defies history and Biblical records. 
but it is a work of uncommon interest. 


On its musical side it has some fine 
examples of melodic invention, but for the 
most part it is characterized by a flowing 
grace and tonal beauty rather than by 
those formal numbers which are dear to 
the heart of the unintelligent opera-goer. 
Where it seemed to fail most was in its 
dynamics, since the music, with all its 
beauty, seemed to a great extent over- 
topped by the massiveness of the scenery 
and the gorgeousness of the pageantry. 
Massenet used to be called in derision 
“Mademoiselle Wagner,” because, while he 
adopted much of the theory of the master 
of Bayreuth, he executed his ideas in a 
very ladylike manner. A greater tonal 
value, more splendor of orchestral achieve- 
ment, would have greatly improved the 
opera, but it remains nevertheless a work 
of large interest, and is likely to remain 
in the répertoire. 

Sapho failed utterly in New York 
and was received with appreciation here, 
largely because of the extraordinary 
acting of Miss Garden. Musically it 
seems little more than a_ sketch, but 
dramatically it is more appealing than in 
the spoken version, which had vogue here 
about ten years ago. Massenet is a great 
artist, and his views are those of the 
modern school. He seeks, through his 
music, to make an appeal to the intelli- 
gence by way of the emotions,-and not 
simply to gratify the emotions themselves. 
It is a growing acknowledgment of this 
fact that has made modern compositions 
popular and has had an educational effect, 
as Mr. Hammerstein perceives. Even 
those who used to call most loudly for the 
old-fashioned Italianj opera really patron- 
ize best the works of the newer school. 

Griselidis is, in many respects, the 
most notable of the achievements of 
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Massenet. It was received with more 
than respectful attention, but that the 
greater part of the audiences failed to 
appreciate the psychology and the medi- 
zval sentiment of the work was apparent. 
It is hard to give realism to a departed 
atmosphere; and though the artists 
achieved this to a notable extent, and 
though the public received the work with 
manifest approval in its later representa- 
tions, it is certain that it will be better 
liked hereafter. In this work Dalmores 
and Miss Garden showed fine artistic 
comprehension, and the complaint of some 
that the artists did not “get over the foot- 
lights” is due to failure in the recipients 
and not to the artists. 

But the notable achievement of the 
year was “Elektra,’ whieh has already 
been discussed in THE Book News 
MonrTuiy. It is unthinkable that this is 
ever to be looked upon as a work of 
beauty or as the precursor of a psycholog- 
ical school of opera. It stands out more as 
a piece of bravura work, exemplifying the 
marvelous capacity of the composer to 
achieve extraordinary tonal effects by 
scientific methods. Those who heard it 
a number of times were remarkably 
affected by it, although they could scarcely 
claim that it was in any sense a work of 
beauty. It had a basilisk effect, attract- 
ing at the time it repelled; but whether 
one calls it opera or a musical nightmare, 
it marks an era in music if for nothing 
more than showing what may be accom- 
plished with musical instruments. It is 
the voice of psychology speaking in the 
idiom of art. 

There were revivals of all of the other 
French successes of the previous year— 
Samson and Delilah, Thais, Louise, Pél- 
léas and Mélisande, and other works which 
will have a permanent value. Revivals of 
the older school included Lakme, The 
Daughter of the Regiment, Aida, Faust, 
Carmen, Lucia, Rigoletto, and especially 
examples of the modern Italian school that 
is dominated by Puccini. 

Of the cultural value of the season there 
can be no doubt. That the city should 
have patronized more than one hundred 
performances of opera was astonishing, 
even if there was a comparatively small 
loss. Grand opera is terribly expensive. 


The Book News Monthly 


Mr. Hammerstein insists that he cannot, 
under existing conditions, produce any 
work adequately for less than seven thou- 
sand five hundred dollars a performance. 
If we can estimate fairly from Mr. 
Hammerstein’s figures of losses, the public 
must have paid more than half a million 
into his house, or about one hundred 
thousand dollars less than during the first 
season. This is a large sum of money, 
considering that in this city there is no 
floating population to patronize grand 
opera. It indicates a higher sum paid 
per capita than by any city in America, 
Boston not excepted, which has a reputa- 
tion for especially liking music and has 
a grand opera company of its own. 

In closing the season, Mr. Hammer- 
stein rather plaintively remarked that 
people would go to grand opera only to 
hear favorite singers, and that the more 
popular the artists became the higher the 
prices they demanded, until it had reached 
the point that the impresario must neces- 
sarily be impoverished. ‘The prominent 
artists of Mr. Hammerstein’s company 
receive from one thousand to two thou- 
sand dollars for each performance, and 
there are many others who receive more 
than five hundred dollars, so that one can 
see how rapidly the figures mount up, 
especially as the fixed charge for the 
house—chorus, orchestra, etc.—exceeds 
four thousand dollars a performance. 

If Mr. Hammerstein had _ simply 
repeated old works, with inadequate 
scenery, he might have made money, but 
he is not that sort of impresario. He will 
have only the best of everything ; and while 
he has no desire to make money out of 
opera, he is naturally chagrined to lose 
heavily each season. 

It is certain that we shall never have 
grand opera as an institution in this 
country until we love opera for itself and 
not for the great singers. To the student 
of music, to the lover of the drama, there 
is in the music-drama the highest expres- 
sion of the mimic art, although it can 
never quite create the illusion of the 
spoken drama. But we could have opera 
at moderate prices if the public knew more 
and wanted music rather than other forms 
of interest and excitement on the operatic 
stage. 
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Illustrated from photographs by A. L. S. 


LL, things considered, the book 
trade in London appears to be 
in a satisfactory state, and 
there is every evidence that 
things are likely to improve. 

Of course, there can be no doubt that 
publishers are holding their best books 
back for a late spring season, mainly 
because the air is full of rumor about an 
impending general election which, the 
prophets say, is likely to take place before 
midsummer. 

For the sake of trade in general it is 
to be hoped that rumor may be false and 
the prophets overwise.. Two general elec- 
tions in six months would be disastrous 
from a commercial point of view, and 
especially so far as the book trade is con- 
cerned. 

Apart from politics, the subject which 
has held literary London for the last few 
weeks has been the new venture of 
Messrs. Nelson in the shape of full-dress 
novels, by leading writers, at two shillings 
per volume. Everybody is asking how it 
can be done, for these books are to com- 
prise absolutely new works and not to be 
merely a cheap reissue of old six-shilling 
stuff. 

As a start, the beginning of April will 
see the publication of the first three—the 


authors being Anthony Hope, H. G. Wells 
and J. C. Snaith. 

Advance copies of these books, which I 
have seen, appear to me to be full value, 
pressed down and heaped up, if one may 
use such terms in connection with books. 

Well may folk ask how it can be done; 
for even after taking into consideration 
the wonderful machinery possessed by the 
Nelsons, it is difficult to discover how the 
venture can be made to pay. Messrs. 
Nelson rely on stupendous sales, but I 
question much whether there is a large 
book-buying public in this country willing 
to spend two shillings on a novel when the 
book can be obtained from the circulating 
library. 

In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that the libraries will not buy more 
of these books merely because they are 
published at about one-third the usual 
fiction price. So far as the libraries are 
concerned, they would be delighted if all 
publishers were to follow the example of 
Nelson’s—they might then make a profit, 
which at present they are unable to do. 

In tackling this question, publishers 
must face the fact that the average Eng- 
lish reader is not a buyer unless he is 
taking a long journey and is stranded for 
something to read, but even then he would 
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think twice and even thrice before parting 
with any coin above one shilling. They 
must also remember that the libraries 
would not take more than their usual 
number of any given author’s book simply 
because it is cheaper than usual. With 
these two facts facing them, I do not 
believe that publishers in general will ven- 
ture to imitate the Nelsons—in fact, the 
authors will not let them, their royalties 
being adversely affected. 

A great deal of rash talk has been going 
on about this venture, as was natural. 


Eversley Rectory and Church 


Wiseacres saw in it a crushing blow to 
the circulating libraries, and said so, but 
these seers had evidently overlooked the 
fact that human nature has not been 
altered to accommodate the venture, or 
else—and this.I believe to be the case— 
they have no practical knowledge of book- 
selling and of the British public. 

The most amusing incident of the whole 
thing was that whilst Messrs. Nelson were 
subscribing the first three books of the 
series to the libraries and asking for their 
support, Mr. H. G. Wells—one of the 
three represented—was inconsequently 
rushing into print, bubbling over with joy 
at what he deemed was a crushing blow 
to the libraries; in fact, one might almost 
picture him as executing a dance on the 
grave of the defunct circulators the while 
he dictated his joyous Te Deum. What 
the Nelsons thought about it and what 
they may have done are not recorded. 

Book buyers and readers are eagerly 
awaiting Lucas Malet’s new book, Adrian 
Savage, which Hutchinsons are publishing 
directly. We are promised something very 





dramatic in this book—that it is up to date 
is certain, for the action takes place within 
the last decade. It is a novel of character 
rather than of incident, and touches on 
modern developments in religious thought, 
in art, and the position of woman. 

Lucas Malet, who is, of course, Mrs. 
St. Leger Harrison, is a writer who 
believes in giving of her best, hence the 
long intervals between each of her books. 
_ Her work is done in a charming villa 
which she has built in sequestered, Old 
World Eversley, within sight and sound 
of the old rectory and church of which her 
father, Canon Kingsley, was the beloved 
rector for so long. Her sister, Miss Rose 
Kingsley, has likewise built a villa in this 
delightful village, and, true to her father’s 
training, has a lovely garden full of beau- 
tiful roses which she personally tends and 
which repays her with a wealth of bloom. 
I shall not soon forget my first sight of 
this garden or the perfume of its regal 
beauties. Eversley has a great fascination 
for me, for it is something of an inspira- 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of March 


A recent portrait 





Arbutus 


tion to walk through the village so often 
trod by the keen-eyed, kindly rector, 
realizing that it has changed little since his 
day ; to linger in the churchyard, or medi- 
tate a while in the little church, with its 
reek of the oil lamps—so common to 
English village churches—while the birds 
outside are singing and the breeze sets the 
trees a-whispering. And, after a peep at 
the study-window, THE study-window, just 
the same as it was all those forty-odd years 
ago, to stand finally at the simple grave 
under the shadow of the old fir trees 
which he loved in life and beneath which 
his body and that of his wife now rest. 
In the photograph the study-window is on 
the ground floor, at the extreme right of 
the house. Through the trees is a peep 
at the church tower, with its four pinna- 
cles, each surmounted by a weather vane. 
In Kingsley’s day one of these vanes 
always acted contrary to the other three, 
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and when the canon’s attention was called 
to it he laughingly remarked that it was a 
Dissenter ! 

By the time these notes appear, Lord 
March’s book on the old Charlton Hunt 
will have been published. I am able to 
send a specimen of one of the illustrations 
in the book—a typical Sussex view, repre- 
senting Charlton Village, near to Good- 
wood, Lord March’s ancestral home. This 
photograph gives a very good idea of the 
rolling Sussex downs and of those isolated 
tree clumps which are so peculiarly a 
feature of Sussex scenery. 

Lord March is, as my readers are 
doubtless aware, a descendant of that 
merry monarch, Charles the Second, and 
there are some who profess their ability 
to discern proof of this royal ancestry in 
the features of his Lordship. As I am espe- 
cially privileged to send a recent portrait, 
my readers may judge for themselves. 


Arbutus 
By Everett H. Hastings 


J UST a fragment of His beauty, 
Framed in moss, o’erarched by pine, 


Tint of morning skies reflected 
In each waxen star of thine. 


Just a rift of dainty color, 
Prisoning the biush of spring; 

Yielding to the woodland seeker 
Her exquisite offering. 


Just the odor of sweet incense ; 
Here His footsteps late have trod, 

And arbutus breathes His glory, 
Messenger of spring, and God. 


Just a subtle, sweet translation 
Of the Song of Life, divine, 
From the heart of Nature flowing, 

List’ning mortal, into thine. 





By J. B. Miller, B. B. 


SYCHOLOGY is occupying a 
very large place in these recent 
years in the study and the teach- 
ing of Christianity. The Devel- 
opment of Religion, by Irving 

King, is a study in anthropology and 
social psychology. The author. says re- 
garding his book: 

As regards the view-point, it is, in a word, 
that the religious attitude has been built up 
through the overt activities which appear in 
primitive social groups, activities which were 
either spontaneous and playful or which ap- 
peared with reference to meeting various prac- 
tical needs of the life-process; and that the 
development of emotional values has been 
mediated through the fact that these activities 
were in the main social. 


(The Macmillan Company. ) 


a, 


Many books are being published con- 
tinually touching upon different phases of 
the Church and of Christian doctrine. 
Aspects of Christ, by W. B. Selbie, is a 
recent volume of much interest. The 
greater part of the book consists of a 
series of addresses delivered at a Congre- 
gational Church in Cambridge, England. 
These lectures were intended, not for 
scholars, but for the average Christian 
people. The subject with which they deal 
is expressed in the question, “Jesus or 
Christ?” Some, of the topics treated are: 
“Historic Facts and Christian Doctrine,” 
“The Christ of the Synoptic Gospels,” 
“The Christ of St. Paul,” “The Christ of 

John,” “The Christ of the Apoca- 
lypse,” “The Teaching of Christ About 
Himself,” “The Christ of the Creeds,” 


“The Christ of the Reformation,” “The 
Christ of To-day.” The treatment is 
scholarly and at the same time popular. 
The author is the principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


* ok 


The Primitive Church and the Primacy 
of Rome is a new book published in 
London. The author was until quite 
recently a member of the Society of Jesus, 
teaching science, literature and languages 
in the Society’s colleges in Europe and 
India. ‘His teaching, however, did not 
commend itself to his -superiors, who, 
according to his statement, forbade him to 
live in large cities and centers of culture, 
or to preach. He finally left the Jesuits, 
and by the publication of this book set 
himself in open opposition to the Church 
of Rome. In his preface, Professor Bar- 
toli, the author, says that he left the 
Society of Jesus for reasons of conscience, 
for which he is answerable to none save 
to God only. Professor Bartoli’s book dis- 
cusses, among others, the following topics: 
“The True Church of Christ,” “The Unity 
of the Church According to the Scrip- 
tures,” “Is Peter the Rock and Center of 
Church Government ?” “The Origin of the 
Roman Claims,” “Doctrinal Unity in the 
Roman Church,” etc. The author be- 
lieves that the Roman Church and the 
true Church are different things, and that 
many matters of teaching in ‘the Roman 
Church, touching both doctrines and 
church government, have no warrant in the 
Scriptures or in the Fathers. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. ) 
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The Religious World in New Books 687 


A series of small books on “Modern 
Religious Problems” is now being issued. 
The aim of this series is to lay before the 
great body of intelligent people the precise 
results of modern scholarship. One of 
these little volumes is on Paul and Paulin- 
ism, by James Moffatt. The name of the 
author ensures something valuable. The 
story of Paul’s life is told briefly, with a 
purpose to catch its true meaning. Then 
the relation of Paul to primitive Christian- 
ity is carefully considered. The treatment 
is scholarly and satisfactory. In these 
days, when in some quarters the tendency 
is to attribute to Paul’s teachings the form 
and color and character of Christianity, 
rather than to Christ himself, such a dis- 
cussion will do good and will set some diffi- 
culties and questions at rest. (Houghton 
Mifflin Company. ) 


Another of the little books in the series 
of “Modern Religious Problems” is The 
Church and Labor, by Charles Stelzle. 
This treatment will be of particular value 
in these times, when there is so much dis- 
cussion concerning the Church and labor. 
Mr. Stelzle is well known as the superin- 
tendent of the Department of Church and 
Labor in the Presbyterian Church. His 
work has already been proved wise and 
helpful, and has done much toward the 
bringing together of the Church and the 
great army of laboring men, who occupy 
so important a place in the country. In 
this little book Mr. Stelzle treats of four 
questions—the attitude of labor toward 
the Church; the attitude of the Church 
toward labor ; the ethical value of the labor 
movement; and why Church and Labor 
may cooperate. Mry Stelzle says his book 
is written from the standpoint of labor, 
and attempts to present the spirit which 
underlies the labor movement and to show 
that the Church must understand this 
spirit if it is to measure up to its oppor- 
tunity. (Houghton Mifflin Company. ) 


x *x* 


Still another of the little volumes be- 
longing to “Modern Religious Problems” 
is The Earliest Sources for the Life of 
Jesus, by F. Crawford Burkitt. The 
author is Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge, England. This 
treatment of the earliest sources for the 


life of Jesus will be of much interest to 
those who are seeking for the facts con- 
cerning the life of the Master. Many per- 
sons who love the Gospels and know but 
little of how they have come down to us, 
and what their sources are, will be glad to 
have such help as this little book provides 
concerning their original sources. The 
chapters treat of the “Synoptic Problems,” 
“The Gospel According to Mark,” “Possi- 
ble Sources of the Gospel of Mark,” “The 
Composition of Matthew and Luke.” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company.) 


*x* * * 


There has always been more or less dis- 
cussion of the question whether there is a 
personal God. Certain men have claimed 
that God is impersonal, simply a great 
central force of power. Christian belief 
however, has always been in a personal 
God. If God is impersonal, not a living 
God, but only a force, a blind, heartless 
power, there can be no communion with 
Him on the part of those who believe 
in Him. The subject is one of great im- 
portance. If we believe that God is our 
Father, that He expressed Himself in the 
Incarnation, and that Jesus Christ was 
God manifest in the flesh, then we may 
have the most intimate, personal fellowship 
with Him. We may call God our friend, 
and we may claim to be His friends. Belief 
in a Personal God, by A. v. C. P. Huiz- 
inga, discusses the subject with a good deal 
of interest. The opinions of many men 
are given, and the author’s conclusion is 
in these words: 

We are prayerfully waiting for the time when 
the grace of God shall raise again strong men 
and women under the sense of the awful justice 
of a personal God. 


(Sherman, French & Co.) 
* ok * 


Rev. Dr. Charles Edward Smith has 
written an interesting little book called 
The Facts of Faith. In his foreword 
Dr. Smith says that the facts he here gives 
are the facts of his own faith, and that 
these he recognizes as assured beyond 
reasonable doubt. At the same time, since 
his faith and the facts which it recognizes 
are in general the same that are known as 
Protestant Christianity, they are facts 
which have the endorsement of a great 
body of intelligent, well-informed and con- 
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sistent Christian people. The difficulty 
with a great many Christians is the lack 
of reality in their beliefs. That is, they 
are not tried beliefs; those who hold them 
have not made them their own. Dr. 
Smith says that a good many people do 
not know the value of facts in the spiritual 
life. The great fundamental truths of 
Christianity are facts, not mere theories. 
They are established as eternal verities. 
Among the great facts which he considers 
are: “The Fact of Self,” “The Fact of 
Revelation,” “The Fact of Christ,” “The 
Fact of the Church,” “The Fact of Chris- 
tian Experience,” “The Fact of Nature.” 
There is much freshness in the book, which 
will make it good reading. (Sherman, 
French & Co.) 


* ok ok 


The subject of church unity receives 
fresh attention from time to time from 
many thoughtful men. During recent 
years a great deal has been accomplished 
in this direction—if not resulting in the 
union of denominations, which might not 
be the best result until the churches are 
riper for it, certainly toward bringing all 
to a better understanding, closer relations, 
and more cordial feeling. Christian Unity 
in Effort, by Frank J. Firth, does not sug- 
gest so much the uniting of the churches 
in one, as the achieving of better codp- 
eration. The author speaks of his con- 
viction that every man and woman should 
acquire by individual effort such simple 
religious faith as is essential to a well- 
rounded life here, and to a réght prepara- 
tion for what may be beyond; and that 
intelligent individual observation and 
thought will make plain the need for 
organized Christian unity in effort. The 
book is in three parts. The first deals 
with “Faith as the Foundation.” The 
second treats of “Creeds—Faith in 
Words.” The third discusses “Deeds— 
Faith in Action.” The book will be inter- 
esting to those who are aiming to bring 
about the federation of the churches, and 
other schemes of codperation. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company.) 


* * * 
Much is being done in these days to 


secure a more satisfactory harmonizing of 
religion and science. In his preface to 
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Origins and Faith, an “Essay of Recon- 
ciliation,” the author, Dr. Joseph Compton 
Rickett, says: 

Anyone who comes into frequent contact with 
the religious mind of the day must recognize the 
difficulties lying behind that working Faith 
which suffices for most of us. It is not that 
there is an active opposition to religion; it is 
that Christianity has ceased to provide for many 
a sufficient answer to the insurgent challenges of 
modern thought. Although much splendid work 
has been done by way of reconciliation, the note 
has been too apologetic, the vindication too par- 
tial. The present need is to find a reasonable 
basis for belief which shall bring into practical 
agreement the religious and scientific systems, 
preserving at the same time the essential truth 
of great traditions. 


The author states the problem and then 
discusses the various questions in which 
he seeks to present it as a basis of recon- 
ciliation. There is much that is suggestive 
in theebook, and those who are interested 
in the subject, as every earnest Christian 
man should be, will find help toward the 
elucidation of the great problem. (Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company. ) 


* * * 


John the Unafraid is an unusual book. 
It starts off with an account of an an- 
nouncement made by astronomers that a 
new planet had become visible that in just 
forty-two months would destroy the earth. 
The effect of the announcement was 
appalling. Those who tilled the soil left 
the fields and hastened to the cities to talk 
and pray over the impending disaster. 
The rich and powerful sought some way 
of escape. Those who worshiped Christ 
gathered for prayer. Chaos reigned. Each 
neglected his own task to seek safety. 

In one of the great cities lived a man 
ripe in years, with clean hands and a pure 
heart. His name was John. He was a 
worker in wood, and a teacher of lessons 
of love and truth among the poor. He 
alone of all in the city was undisturbed by 
the great fear that had overcome the 
people. 

The book contains sayings of this John, 
the “Unafraid,” and incidents of his life. 
He taught that the great sin is unkindness, 
which he looked upon as a disease. The 
story is unique and contains much that 
is interesting as well as much that is 
strikingly true. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 
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A Modern Chronicle’ 


R. CHURCHILL’S newest 
novel comes as something 
of a surprise. It is neither 
historical nor political, and 
the zealous note of deter- 

mined reform is totally absent. It has come 
to be the fashion of many of our popular 
novelists to essay a study of the eternal 
feminine; we had, however, scarcely 
looked for Winston Churchill to take up 
such a fashion. Now that he has done 
so, we are glad to be able to say that he 
has accomplished his task without any 
sacrifice of those noble masculine ideals 
which have heretofore appeared in his 
novels, while, strangely enough, he has 
managed to infuse more of life and hu- 
manity, and much more of the romantic, 
into A Modern Chronicle than he usually 
succeeds in making apparent, even in his 
best work. 

Mr. Churchill portrays the life of a 
woman. He takes her through babyhood 
and girlhood days} through schooldays 
and college days; through romance, do- 
mestic tragedy ; the horrors of divorce and 
remarriage; and so on until the consum- 
mation of womanhood is effected in a love 
that is at last the “real thing.” 

To express all this briefly is seemingly 
to give in synopsis a sordid story, quite 
on a par with many of those present-day 
novels which we are always deploring. 
But Mr. Churchill’s book is not sordid— 
it is true. And it is true without being 
disgusting, without being even pessimistic. 
It shows the effect of environment upon 
an American girl of high ideals and a 
vivid imagination, who, brought up in plain 
surroundings, but possessing the heritage 





_*A Mopern Curonicie. By Winston Church- 
ill. The Macmillan Company. 


of blood and beauty bequeathed from a 
fine old ancestral line, is dazzled by the 
wonderful possibilities of money when she 
comes into contact with New York mil- 
lionaires, and that agglomerate metropoli- 
tan society the gorgeousness of which 
takes away her breath. 

Her first marriage is the result of youth, 
and it contains those elements of failure 
which so often enter into an early and not 
too well-considered a marriage. It is the 
old story of an intelligent and talented 
woman of whom a husband makes a mere 
mechanical toy. There come revelations of 
the methods by which that husband is 
obtaining some of his wealth; a still 
greater revelation concerning the ways by 
which and the purposes for which busi- 
ness men of a certain class advance their 
fellows. There is only one possible solu- 
tion to the problem—separation. But here 
a second man appears, who makes divorce 
desirabie; a brief freedom is succeeded 
by a second marriage, from which release 
is granted by sudden death before dis- 
illusion is quite reached. 

We have an experienced and broken 
woman by this time, and Honora lays her 
hands in those of Peter Irwin—good, 
honest old Peter, who has loved her from 
babyhood up, but who had not been great 
enough to suit her fancy—and to Peter 
she entrusts her happiness. For by this 
time she has learned many lessons—among 
them the lesson of the worth of a good 
man’s devotion. 

For so long a story, into which many 
characters enter, 4 Modern Chronicle suc- 
ceeds in being emia interesting 
throughout. The construction is clear; the 
mode of expression, excellent ; the pictures 
are dramatic, without being forced. 
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In all, this book comes nearer being 
Mr. Churchill’s masterpiece in novels than 
any book he has written. 


The Thief of Virtue* 


In this Mr. Phillpotts has written an- 
other Dartmoor novel, vivid in its descrip- 
tions, dramatic in its episodes, finished in 
its style. 

The story is simple in theme—the tale 
of a Devon girl who throws over her old 
lover to marry a man with more money 
and a farm. The rejected lover remains 
near her, seduces her, and gives the child 
for lack of which her husband has con- 
sidered their marriage a failure. The 
boy grows up as the son of his mother’s 
husband and becomes heir to the estate. 

In many ways it is a terrible story; for 
Dartmoor men are unruly and passionate, 
and Dartmoor women have sharp tongues 
and often easy morals. But as is always 
true of Mr. Phillpotts’ books, the charac- 
ters are true to the atmosphere, and the 
atmosphere is perfect. 


The Girl from His Townt 

Miss Van Vorst strikes the true Amer- 
ican note in this novel. She carries a 
young Western millionaire to England, 
almost marries him to an impecunious 
duchess, then inspires him with love for a 
variety actress who proves to be a “girl 
from his town,” and who gives up the 
stage finally to marry him—that, too, when 
all his fortune has been lost, and he is 
face to face with poverty. 

The book is full of touching episodes, 
for the author handles her characters as 
if she loved them. Dan Blair is a strong, 
clean, honest young man, who remains 
true to his early ideals in spite of circum- 
stances and surroundings. Letty Lane is 
a sweetly charming young woman, with a 
heart of gold that reveals itself in spite 
of an unsavory reputation thrust upon her 
by the world. For the rest, the characters 
are more or less conventional, with the 
exception of Ruggles, who comes from the 
West to save old Dan Blair’s boy from 
the fruits of his foolishness. 





*THe THrer oF Virtue. By Eden Phillpotts. 
John Lane Company. 

+THE Grrt From His Town. By Marie Van 
Vorst. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


The House of Lies* 


A queer title, yet one could scarcely 
find a more appropriate one. A society 
man—at heart honest—does one dishonest 
deed which mars his life. He lies, and, by 
so doing, causes others to lie—he becomes 
a murderer, then an impostor, for he dis- 
guises himself as the man whose life he 
took. 

To be cast out into the world without 
a friend is almost as bad as to hang on 
the gallows—but life is precious. One 
may be ruined, one may have committed a 
crime which is irreparable, but one can try 
to forget and begin over again. So this 
man thought. With true penitence, he 
enters into religious work, and at last dies 
in trying to save others. 

The book is exciting and interesting. It 
is a story which will be remembered be- 
cause it is so unlike the books we are 
accustomed to read. 


A Daughter of the Manset 

This is a pretty story of a rector’s 
daughter, who, though a mere child, 
accomplishes wonders. Evelyn Drayton is 
at home everywhere: she can play “tag” 
happily with the children; she can talk 
intelligently on practically every subject— 
in short, she is one of those girls whom 
we seldom meet. Her father’s health fails, 
and Evelyn takes the responsibility of the 
family’s support upon her own shoulders. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that the 
young men of the vicinity all fall in love 
with Evelyn. Among them is Frank 
Whitfield, who, though a man of society 
and one sought for, finds in Evelyn alone 
a simplicity which charms him. 

The story is well written, though we 
doubt if there are many girls so nearly 
perfect in every way as Evelyn Drayton. 


The Fulfillment! 


This is a problem novel of unusual 
quality. The scene is laid first in Russia 
and afterward in Paris. The plot is full 
of possibility, and is worked out with such 





*Tue House or Lies. By Sidney Umwich. 
Cassell & Co. 

+A DavucuTrer oF THE Manse. By Mrs. 
Charles Tracy Taylor. John C. Winston Com- 
pany. 

¢Tue Furriiment. By Alice P. Raphael 
Sturgis & Walton Company 
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care and skill that there is not a dull page 
in the book. The writer proves herself to 
be a close student of men and women and 
to have the gift of understanding the 
workings of the human mind. The book 
is impressive, not only because of its ex- 
cellent literary quality, its lucidity of style 
and its delineation of charactet, which is 
notably good, but because of its sincerity, 
its fairness, its realism. Here is food for 
thought. It is a study of individualism, 
which is one of the evils of this genera- 
tion—the persistent demand of one against 
many. It is the problem many a woman 
has to face, and in this book is a sane, 
carefully-thought-out exposition of it. The 
author gives all to be said on both sides, 
and brings out forcibly the result of a 
life that refuses to admit that duty is not 
a matter to the individual alone, but to the 
family and to society. 


The Adventures of an A. D. C.* 


Another of Mr. Bradley’s stories of 
India. It deals with the lives of a 
lieutenant-governor and his staff. The 
author has drawn a sharp contrast between 
the almost regal state of the governor in 
India, until his term expires, and his return 
to Europe, where no one knows him, and 
he is not considered above any other citi- 
zen. This part of the book is well done, 
and one’s heart aches for his Honor and 
Lady Sturt. A real weight is lifted from 
the mind when the letter comes announ- 
cing the “degree” and the invitation from 
“royalty.” There is no plot—the book 
makes no claim of being a novel in any 
sense of the word, and what is more 
singular still, and indeed quite original, is 
the absence of a love story. Yet the book 
is delightfully entertaining and just the 
book for a railroad journey or a summer 
afternoon. It requires no effort to read. 
There are no “situations,” no problems, 
no mysteries to be solved. It is a bright, 
chatty and amusing story. 


The Voice in the Ricet 


To say that this new little volume is 
weird and unusual, is to sum it up very 
mildly indeed. 


*THe ADVENTURES OF AN A. D.C. By Shel- 
land Bradley. John Lane Company. 

*Tue Voicr IN THE Rice. By Gouverneur 
Morris. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Mr. Morris has a good style, and one 
turns the pages with pleasure, but The 
Voice in the Rice gets a bit melodramatic 
in places, and his villain is very villainous. 

A clean-cut, well-bred young North- 
erner is cast overboard by a huge wave 
along the Carolina coast. He saves him- 
self by swimming to shore—he must have 
been a champion swimmer !—and is there 
rescued by a quaint old character, Sir 
Peter. 

Sir Peter is only one of a little colony 
of Carolinians, governing and living unto 
themselves. 

The hero being a likely young gentle- 
man, Sir Peter takes him into his heart 
and home. 

Mary Moore, his lovely niece, is “the 
voice in the rice,” and she and the hero 
fall in love at first—not sight, but hear- 
ing. And, of course, they eventually get 
married and live happily ever after. 

The decorations by Bertha Stuart and 
the illustrations by Leyendecker add to 
the book’s attractiveness. 


Cavanagh—Forest Ranger* 

Mr. Garland has written a strong and 
stirring story in this new tale of the West. 

It is more than a tale of the West—it 
is a narrative of the “new West,” a West 
with which Easterners are not so well 
acquainted. Its information concerning 
the Forest Service makes it especially 
valuable. 

The bravado and recklessness of the 
old-time Westerner do not appear so 
romantic as we have formerly considered. 
Certainly the “new West,” with its neat 
homesteads and law-abiding citizens, put 
the careless and lawless cow-puncher into 
a well-deserved background—a past which 
we are not sorry to forget. 

Lee Virginia Wetherford, a Western 
girl, returns to her home in Roaring 
Fork, a small town, after an absence of 
ten years at school in the East. Her father 
is apparently dead, and her mother con- 
ducts a boarding-house and café to main- 
tain a livelihood. Lee Virginia was but a 
child when she left the West, and through 
all her years of absence has cherished 


*CAvANAGH—Forest RANGER. By Hamlin 
Garland. Harper & Brothers. 
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tender recollections of her early home and 
a deep loyalty to the West. 

Her return brings sad disillusionment. 
The town is ugly and common. The 
boarding-house is dirty and repulsive, and 
her mother, her only relative, shocks the 
girl’s finer sensibilities by her coarseness. 

Ross Cavanagh and his superintendent 
visit the café the night of Lee’s return, 
and have perception enough to see the 
difficulty at once. Ross is an English- 
American, in the “service,” and proud of 
his work and his adopted country. Both 
he and the superintendent are kind to Lee 
and attempt to befriend her in her 
loneliness. 

Ross and Lee naturally fall in love. 
With the Englishman’s prejudice, he 
hesitates, and has a struggle with himself, 
for he cannot quite overlook her family’s 
record. 

But other things come up—the forest is 
invaded, a lawless murder is committed, 
the “chief” of the service at Washington 
is dismissed, a herder with smallpox 
requires him to act heroically as a nurse— 
and Ross plays his separate parts well and 
efficiently. 

The whole book sheds new light on the 
West, and particularly on the “Forestry” 
question, which is of so much interest 
just now. 

Mr. Gifford Pinchot has written a 
rather remarkable introduction. 


Dan Merrithew* 


A new book by Lawrence Perry is wel- 
come indeed. Dan Merrithew is a delight- 
ful story of love and thrilling adventure. 
From beginning to end the book is absorb- 
ingly interesting, and one forgets that 
there are such commonplace things as meal 
times and engagements. The action is 
quick—indeed, the incidents rather crowd 
on each other, and one’s breath is fairly 
taken away by the narrow escapes which 
keep coming so continuously. 

Most of us would think that one bad 
accident in a lifetime was quite enough. 
But in a year or two this hero has no less 
than six or eight. So vivid are the de- 
scriptions of these mishaps, most of which 
take place at sea, that it would be a poor 





*Dan MErRITHEW. By Lawrence Perry. A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 


book to give to one about to embark on 
an ocean voyage, unless such a dauntless 
spirit as Dan Merrithew commanded the 
boat. 

There is much good character drawing, 
and the book is well written. On the 
whole, it is a very pleasing story. The 
four illustrations by J. V. McFall are an 
attractive addition. 


Thurston of Orchard Valley* 


Starting in the “north country” in Eng- 
land, and continuing in British Columbia, 
Mr. Bindloss’ new story is full of interest. 

The hero, Geoffrey Thurston, is the last 
of the Thurstons of Crosbie, a race of 
reckless, hard-living Englishmen, with 
stubborn, combative dispositions. Geoffrey 
was much like the rest of them, and early 
in his career had started on the same 
spendthrift way taken by his ancestors. 

Crosbie Fell was the copper mine on 
the Thurston estate. It had been worked 
and mortgaged heavily. When it did not 
pay, and a scrupulous speculator offered 
to boom it by selling stock, Geoffrey took 
the right step and resisted temptation. 
Then the girl to whom he had been en- 
gaged proved faithless, and poor Geoffrey 
seemed to be decidedly “down on his luck.” 

It is at this point that he comes out to 
America. And such a time as he has! He 
does manual labor, goes hungry, and is 
almost penniless. But his fortunes turn 
eventually, and he wins back some of the 
things he has lost, chief among them being 
the love of a charming girl, Helen Sabine, 
a Canadian. 

The descriptions are vivid and the char- 
acters strong. The book will appeal par- 
ticularly to readers who love the “great 
outdoors.” 


Hopalong Cassidyt 


To one unfamiliar with life in the 
Southwest, the recent publication of a 
story, Hopalong Cassidy, by Clarence E. 
Mulford, will be welcome, for the insight, 
true and startling, that it gives. It is the 
story of a range war between foremen 
of adjoining ranches, and the excitement 





*THuRSTON OF OrcHARD VALLEY. By Harold 
Bindloss. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

+Hopatonc Cassipy. By Clarence E. Mul- 
ford. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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runs high. The love of Hopalong for the 
daughter of his enemy adds to the interest 
and furnishes the romance, which is pleas- 
antly carried through the book until it 
culminates in their expected marriage. If 
one is looking for drawing-room conver- 
sation, it is not to be found here. Here 
is a type of man apart from the East— 
sometimes good, sometimes bad. The 
author describes them as “good bad-men,” 
and “bad bad-men.” We do not know just 
how a bad man can be a good one—but 
we understand that a man may have 
degrees of badness—that a man who kills 
another to satisfy his lust of killing must 
be a bad man. One is reminded of 
Mr. Kipling’s “Mandalay”—“Where there 
ain’t no ten commandments.” These curs- 
ing, foul-tongued cowboys seem to have a 
code of their own—but it is a code. There 
is honor among them, good fellowship, 
friendship deep and true, and, what is per- 
haps least to be expected, chivalry. Mr. 
Mulford’s book is valuable in that it gives 
us the real things—the dross and the gold. 
There are long-drawn-out descriptions and 
so many characters that it is at times 
confusing, and one forgets which is friend 
and which is foe. 

Maynard Dixon’s illustrations in color 
are well done and full of spirit. 


The Fir and the Palm* 


This is an unusual story, presenting an 
original situation in a vivid, absorbing 
way that makes it a book to be enjoyed 
and remembered. 

The death of a lion-tamer in New York 
reveals a tragedy that, began in Italy, when 
a great prince, who later became king, 
contracted a morganatic marriage with a 
beautiful peasant girl. When called back 
to his duties as a soldier, the prince leaves 
his little wife provided for, but the blow 
which her great love for her hero of 
romance has received, when at last she 
comprehends his identity, sends her flying 
away to the streets of Rome, where she 
finally becomes a lion-tamer. But a child 
is born to her—the prince’s child—and 
this child is seventeen years old when the 
mother is mauled to death by her prize lion 
in a New York theater. The doctor who 


*Tue Fir AND THE Patm. By Olive Briggs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


attends the mother takes charge of her 
papers and attempts to assume the guard- 
ianship of the girl. He falls in love with 
her, marries her, unwittingly hurts her, 
since she cannot understand the relation 
of his professional duties to her, and 
comes home to find her gone. He searches 
all Italy for her, and after years of patient 
hunting finds and reclaims her. 

The book is full of graphically described 
dramatic scenes. Few things in recent 
fiction have surpassed the scene in which 
Deila Rocca loses her grip on the lion 
Pasha and is torn to death by the great 
beast. In literary quality the book is much 
superior to the average novel, the construc- 
tion being clean cut, the characterization 
eminently lifelike and the romantic ele- 
ment artistically but colorfully introduced. 


The Day of Souls* 


The Day of Souls, by Charles Tenney 
Jackson, is a story of old San Francisco, 
and deals largely with the “seamy side” of 
life; men who spend their time betting 
and gambling, or in saloons, men who have 
political pulls and make their living at the 
city’s expense, and women who live at the 
expense of these men. 

Certainly the story is not a pleasant one, 
yet the author has treated his subject 
ably. The descriptions are vivid, startling 
in their truth. The keynote of the book 
might be, “whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” But one wearies of a 
too detailed account of this sort of life, 
and feels the need of a brisk walk in the 
clean, fresh country air to brush away the 
effect of seeing how this half lives. The 
struggle of the principal character, John 
Arnold, to lift himself out of his worth- 
less life to something better, and his desire 
to help others to do the same, give a 
hopeful touch to the close of the book. 
There is some clever character drawing, 
and Mr. Jackson dwells rather on the 
good, the unselfish, and the self-sacrificing 
side of these men and women. 


The House of Mysteryt 


If one has never felt any repugnance 
to mediums before, here is a chance to 





*Tue Day oF Sduts. By Charles Tenney 
Jackson. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

+THe Housrt or Mystery. By Will Irwin. 
The Century Company. 
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acquire a proper feeling at once. The 
House of Mystery is a story dealing with 
two mediums, both interesting, up-to-date 
ones, with a full equipment of groans, 
gurglings, low lights, flimsy draperies, 
and all that sort of thing. The hero, 
Dr. Blake, becomes interested in a young 
woman, Annette Markham, whom he sees 
on a train, and to whom he soon has an 
opportunity to speak, because of the in- 
disposition of an old woman whom they 
both help. The acquaintance thus begun 
ripens into friendship, and then into love. 
Meanwhile, the doctor is beginning to 
suspect the evil power of her aunt, Mrs. 
Markham, one of the mediums, over An- 
nette. He employs another medium, and, 
with her help, forces the aunt to acknowl- 
edge the hypnotic power she has been 
exercising over her niece. The story ends 
with the solving of the “mystery,” and 
the marriage of the lovers. The interest 
is held throughout, and one feels that the 
book may even have a mission in showing 
up the evil and falsity of such methods as 
are here described in the lives of these 
mediums. ‘The style is light and breezy, 
the story is pleasantly written and is 
quickly read. 


The Professional Aunt* 


“From the earliest moment in a baby’s 
career,” we read in this book, “the pro- 
fessional aunt takes upon herself serious 
responsibilities.” 

We have in Mrs. Wemyss’ book a part 
of the autobiography of a professional 
aunt, and in a tenderly humorous way 
this aunt tells of her visits to nephews and 
nieces; of her gifts to them, her prefer- 
ences among them, and of their mishaps 
big and little. Incidentally the aunt tells 
something of a love story of her own, the 
conciusion. of which bodes ill for a con- 
tinuance of her profession. 

All the way through, the book is unique 
and delightful, full of clever episodes, of 
bright touches in the characterization, and 
of dainty, sympathetic pictures of child 
life. This is a charming aunt, professional 
or otherwise, and most readers will be glad 
to become acquainted with her. 


*THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT. By Mary Cc. %, 
Wemyss. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


The Fatal Ruby* 


A wonderful ruby, traditionally bringing 
ill fortune to its possessors, was stolen 
from an English nobleman. The thief of 
the ruby also carried Sir Mortimer’s infant 
daughter and murdered Sir Mortimer. 

All this happened some years before 
the events of the present story took place, 
but it had a particular bearing upon the 
lives of Sir Mortimer’s distant cousins, 
one of whom succeeded to the title and 
the estates. 

The fatal ruby and its whereabouts 
lead to a complication of mysteries, and 
out of the mass of quests for hidden 
treasure, mysterious happenings in a mill 
on the moor, a fight in a villa at Monte 
Carlo, and two interesting love stories, 
there emerge the recovery of the ruby, 
the finding of the missing daughter, the 
death of the thief, and the happy consum- 
mation of the two romances that were all 
along involved. 

The tale is of absorbing interest, 
though some slight criticisms of its literary 
expression might be made. 


Le Trustt 


This book is enormous, gigantic, chaotic. M. 
Paul Adam seems to be a Cyclop or a Titan 
harnessed to a*somber and formidable task, 
hammering mountains of metal in some infernal 
forge; then, an Atlas carrying a world upon 
his shoulders. One has, from first to last, an 
extraordinary impression of power. One has 
also, especially at first, an impression of disorder 
and bewilderment. One loses himself among 
these piles of personages and of facts; one is 
blinded by this colossal and cosmic kaleidoscope. 
One regrets that M. Paul Adam has not suc- 
ceeded in organizing this chaos created by 
himself, that he has not succeeded better in sep- 
arating light from darkness. Nevertheless, this 
inextricable and interminable recital, without be- 
coming entirely limpid, clarifies itself gradually, 
in a certain measure. The idea of the ensemble 
emerges. And this pandemonium is so living, 
even where it is confused, that, after having 
first despaired of ever seeing the end of it, one 
follows the author passionately up to the last 
line and quits him with regret. Le Trust 
is the vastest undertaking that has been at- 
tempted by a contemporaneous novelist. Zola 
himself has treated only more partial and more 
limited subjects. And Balzac, who alone would 
have had the genius necessary to treat this sub- 
ject better than Paul Adam, lived at an epoch 


*THe Fata Rusy. By Charles Garvice. 
George H. Doran Company. 

+Le Trust. By Paul Adam. Paris. Arthéme 
Fayard. 
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when such large horizons were not yet open to 
the observer. 


This characterization by Paul Souday 
of Le Trust is a fair sample of the recep- 
tion which Paul Adam’s latest novel is 
being accorded by the French critics. 
Prolix and impressive, confused and 
thought-compelling, befogging and_bril- 
liant, bemuddling and magnificent, cloying 
and colossal, tiresome and tremendous, 
complex, suggestive, barbarous, dazzling, 
turgid, prodigious, incoherent, volcanic— 
such are the seemingly contradictory ad- 
jectives or sets of adjectives applied to this 
peculiar book by those whose profession 
it is to weigh literature. Such a produc- 
tion, although it contains many pages 
which render it unsuitable for family read- 
ing and some pages which may appear 
abhorrent even to seasoned readers— 
Paul Adam began his career as a “nat- 
uralist’”—cannot be ignored by the Ameri- 
can literary world; the more that it is an 
attempt to elucidate an American economic 
invention, that much of its action is laid 
in America, and that its dominant motif is 
American force and American influence. 

The plot, reduced to its simplest terms, 
is as follows: The French capitalist 
Manuel Héricourt, a “civilizer” of the most 
modern type, invades Cuba with surveyors, 
engineers, and an army of laborers. He 
transforms the barren plain of Puerto- 
Blanco into a garden which supplies the 
New York market with unseasonable 
fruits and vegetables. He constructs a 
railroad which connects the slopes of the 
Los Dados mountains with the sea and 
opens hydro-electric steel works in the 
village of Parajas, obtaining the energy 
necessary for his turbines and dynamos 
from the mountain cascades and the 
mountain lakes. Becoming thus a dan- 
gerous competitor of the American trust, 
the Electric-Standard, he reluctantly enters 
that gigantic concern to avoid being ruined 
thereby. Having effected this combina- 
tion, the novel practically drops the per- 
sonal adventures of M. Heéricourt, to 
occupy itself with the adventures of the 
trust in an epic conflict with the 
“Triplice” (a triple alliance of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, the Steel Trust and the 
Metropolitan Company), which has re- 
solved to ruin it. These adventures need 


not be detailed here. Suffice it to say that 
the Electric-Standard triumphs in the end, 
not only holding its own against the 
“Triplice” in America, but extending its 
operations to Europe and Africa. Most 
of the features of the Standard-Electric- 
Triplice war are imaginary, but a few real 
happenings—such as the appeal to France 
for gold during the financial panic of 1907 
—are woven into the narrative. 

The creation and development of the 
various branches of the trust afford the 
author an opportunity for portraying in 
detail the life of Cuba, of New York, of 
the manufacturing communities of Penn- 
sylvania, of Paris, of Dauphiny, and of 
Egypt. That practically all the French 
critics felicitate him upon the remarkable 
truthfulness of these pictures is possibly 
due to the fact that they are scantily 
familiar with most of the originals. At 
any rate, his American picture is little 
better than a clever caricature—which was, 
perhaps, what he intended it to be. 

Le Trust is terribly hard reading. To 
consecrate to it more than an hour on a 
stretch is to invite a severe attack of intel- 
lectual indigestion. Whether this is a 
defect or a quality depends, of course, 
upon the point of view. Paul Adam him- 
self esteems it a quality. It is not his 
fault, he says, that there are such little 
stomachs. 

ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


The Carleton Case* 


The author of this book promises more 
in his title than he gives in his text. The 
story is trivial—to put it politely. It is 
not a detective story; it is not really a 
character study—though that is perhaps 
what Mr. Clark intended it should be— 
and the sudden dénouement is totally at 
variance with the lagging movement of 
all that goes before. 

The tale is of an elderly millionaire, who 
at death turns out to be not a millionaire 
at all; of his hypocritical brother, who 
does murder; and of his son, who cannot 
get along with his uncle, leaves his father’s 
home, almost goes to ruin, and then braces 
up in order to marry a girl he has loved 
for many years. 


*THe CARLETON Case. By Ellery H. Clark. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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The events growing out of these char- 
acters, in their several relationships, are 
woven into a tale which is, on the whole, 
entertaining but unoriginal, while the 
literary treatment leaves much to be 
desired. 


Gloria* 


Here we have Graustark revived. In 
the present instance the land is called 
Grimland, and Gloria is a rebel princess 
who wins back her crown through the 
efforts of an adventurous American, and 
then renounces it to marry her heroic 
champion. 

The tale is delightfully rapid in move- 
ment, is clever in dialog, and entertaining 
in its characterization. Without being in 
any way unique, it is individual, and 
Gloria is a heroine to be loved. 

This is a novel for vacation days— 
light, diverting and immensely amusing 
and ingenious throughout. 


The Achievements of Luther Trantt 


The subject of these adventures is new 
and a trifle startling. A young psycholo- 
gist in a small college comes into contact 
with a crime just after expressing himself 
forcibly on the inadequateness of modern 
police methods for coping with criminals. 
He maintains that the day of the “third 
degree” has been supplanted by the rule 
of those delicate instruments which, in 
psychological laboratories, are registering 
thought currents and emotions in a most 
marvelous way. Given an opportunity to 
experiment with his theory, Luther Trant 
proves his ability to bring a crime home, 
and forthwith he sets up an establishment 
of his own and advertises himself ready 
to serve clients. 

Many cases are brought to him, and 
each case forms a chapter in this interest- 
ing narrative of his career. Each chapter 
is of itself a story, and usually an exciting 
one, as good in its way as a Sherlock 


*Grorra. By G. Frederic Turner. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

+Tue ACHIEVEMENTS oF LuTHER TRANT. By 
Edwin Balmer and William MacHarg. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 


Holmes story, though of course very dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. MacHarg and Mr. Balmer are to be 
congratulated on the results of their first 
effort in collaboration. 


Bianca’s Daughter* 


One character in this novel is of suffi- 
cient importance to give the book more 
than a casual interest. This character is 
Pender Fleming, a Connecticut recluse, 
with a beautiful daughter who goes to 
New York for her first season and be- 
comes involved in a romance that for her 
father is tragedy. 

When Bianca’s daughter was a baby, 
Bianca herself left her husband, Pender 
Fleming, to have a year of happiness with 
Creighton Blake. Why life with Fleming 
was unendurable is explained through Mr. 
Forman’s interpretation of Fleming’s char- 
acter. At all events, Bianca bequeathed to 
the daughter, who had been taken from 
her, a temperament that boded no good 
for the peculiar situation that grows out 
of the fact that Vittoria falls in love with 
Creighton Blake’s son. 

To Pender Fleming the idea of a match 
between his daughter and the son of his 
wife’s lover is intolerable, and his attitude 
and action give the foundation for much 
of the story. 

The moral questions arising out of a 
treatment in fiction form of a situation 
such as this one are many, and we cannot 
say that we altogether approve of Mr. 
Forman’s method of dealing with these 
questions. But it is scarcely worth while 
entering into a prolonged discussion along 
this line, as each reader will have his or 
her own opinion in the matter. 

It is sufficient to say that Vittoria is an 
original and lovable heroine; that Richard 
Blake is a clean, strong, manly hero; that 
Beaumont Temple, novelist and lover, is 
a rarely wonderful example of the nobility 
of self-sacrifice, and that Pender Fleming 
is a truly unique study in the dramatic 
phases of character. 








*Branca’s Daucuter. By Justus Miles For- 


man. Harper & Brothers. 
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Hindrances to Good Citizenship’ 


HESE lectures—four in num- 
ber—were delivered at Yale 
University. In print they fill 
a small volume of one hun- 
dred and thirty-four pages, 

but the subjects with which they deal are 
second to none in the mind of every 
intelligent citizen. Perhaps there is no 
living European who can command the 
attention of an American audience with 
an authority equal to that of Mr. Bryce 
when he speaks upon the problems of 
political science. For one thing, Mr. 
Bryce does not labor under the disad- 
vantage which burdens the writer who 
attempts to treat of politics without 
having had any actual experience in public 
life. The mere student is generally met 
with a certain amount of distrust; he is 
too often regarded as the weaver of 
impracticable theories which have no 
relation to the actual conduct of affairs. 
Mr. Bryce, however, has had a long career 
as a Member of Parliament, Cabinet Min- 
ister and Ambassador from Great Britain 
to the United States. Besides holding 
high office, he has written a work which, 
in his own lifetime, has become a classic 
upon the subject of democracy. With all 
these qualifications, the reader will expect 
the book under notice to contain the fruit- 
ful wisdom of a ripened mind, and in 
this expectation he will not be disap- 
pointed. 

What are the hindrances to good citizen- 
ship? Mr. Bryce enumerates three which 
in themselves include the greater and 


*Tue Hrnprances to Goon Crrizensuip. By 
James Bryce. Yale University Press. 


lesser obstacles to the attainment of a 
noble civic life. These are Indolence, 
Personal Self-Interest, and Party Spirit. 
Nowhere are these obstacles more per- 
nicious than in the lands which boast of 
their democratic governments. Indolence 
—which means indifference to public 
questions and the neglect of the citizen to 
fulfil his political duties—is rightly de- 
clared by our author to be one of the most 
serious hindrances to good citizenship. To 
the time-worn plea that work in local 
politics is disagreeable and vulgar, Mr. 
Bryce vigorously replies: “If politics are 
anywhere vulgar, they ought not to be 
suffered to remain vulgar, as they will 
remain if the better educated citizens keep 
aloof. They involve the highest interests 
of the nation or the city. ‘The way in 
which they are handled is a lesson to the 
people, either in honesty or in knavery. 
The best element in a community cannot 
afford to let its interests be the sport of 
self-seekers or rogues. Moreover, the 
loss by maladministration or robbery, 
large as it may sometimes be, is a less 
serious evil than is the damage to public 
morals. If those who have the manners 
and speak the language of educated men 
refuse to enter practical politics, they must 
cease to complain of a want of refinement 
in politics.” 

But with many who do enter political 
life, private self-interest is the governing 
motive. We have heard a good deal of 
this lately, but, as Mr. Bryce points out, 
there never was a time when self-interest 
did not play an active part in the govern- 
ment of nations. Bribery and corruption 
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in office spring up, offices are bargained 
for, franchises are appropriated for the 
benefit of a few, and a belief is inculcated 
that the public treasury is fair game for 
any hand that can dip into it. Mr. Bryce 
has much to say on this topic which the 
reader can think over at leisure. The 
whole question is treated with candor and 
knowledge of the facts. 

Upon the subject of the third lecture— 
party spirit—our author discourses with a 
proper respect for the value of parties in 
popular governments. He is opposed to 
the introduction of national politics in city 
elections, though he is conscious of the 
practical difficulties which attend the selec- 
tion of candidates without some kind of 
nominating and canvassing machinery. 
His attitude to the whole subject of party 
organization and party loyalty is ethical, 
and he unqualifiedly approves of the citi- 
zen or the legislator who breaks with his 
party when conscience forbids him to 
follow it. 

The fourth lecture treats of the methods 
by which these obstacles can be overcome. 
The author briefly considers the program 
of the Socialists and the Anarchists, the 
referendum and the initiative, the plan of 
compulsory voting and the suggestion of 
proportional representation. He does not 
regard any of these as a panacea. Hence, 
we must look rather to a broader civic 
education in which we appeal to the 
citizen’s enlightened self-interest, to his 
sense of dignity and self-respect, to a 
belief in his city and nation, to an enthu- 
siasm for justice and order and a desire 
to make beautiful and wholesome the land 
in which he dwells. Mr. Bryce, of course, 
draws an ideal picture, and there are 
scoffers who refuse to consider the ideal 
in politics. But the gist of this book—its 
true value—lies in the moral which it 
emphasizes, namely, that no State can be 
justly accounted great in which the citizens 
do not respond to a sense of duty and 
self-sacrifice. ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Philosophy of Change* 


Mr. Rhodes presents a system of cosmic 
philosophy with many points of interest 
for students of evolution and ethics. The 





*THE PuinosopHy oF CHANGE. By D. P. 
Rhodes. The Macmillan Company. 


book consists of a statement of principles 
and their application to the problems of 
society. Its purpose “is to show that 
truth has never been, and cannot now be, 
demonstrated by man as a whole or in any 
part; that all our so-called truths are of 
necessity merely errors making in the 
direction of that universal truth which can 
never be attained but once, and once 
attained, cannot endure.” 

The basis of Mr. Rhodes’ philosophy 
is “the principle of continuous and uni- 
versal change’; he regards the universe 
“not as a thing, but as a process.” He 
rejects the validity of any doctrine of a 
final cause, not merely because it is in- 
complete, but by reason of the fact that 
it is even provisionally untenable, “since 
the cause, to exist as such, could have no 
contact with our universe unless it were 
identified with it and so ceased to be a 
cause.” We are conscious only of “(1) 
Things, such as matter and ideas, and 
(2) a Process or Processes.” ‘The author 
argues that (1) and (2) “cannot exist 
otherwise than identically,” and prefers to 
name the universe “Process.” ‘Time and 
space are two illusions; “and when abso- 
lute truth gives place to absolute error, the 
process remains the same in that fixity 
which implies its complete diversity.” 

This system of thought is worked out 
with a great deal of ingenious and cogent 
thinking. The author’s criticisms of human 
society are refreshingly original. The 
tone is one of philosophic optimism; and 
while Mr. Rhodes does not convince us 
that he has solved the problem of the ages, 
his book is a noteworthy contribution in 
that direction. 


The Cambridge History of English 
Literature* 


The nineteen chapters contained in this 
volume are distinguished quite as much 
for the breadth and vitality of their liter- 
ary criticism as for their sound learning 
and scholarly presentation of the subjects 
dealt with. The opening chapter is by 
Charles Whibley, of Jesus College, and 
treats of the translators of Elizabeth’s 





*THE CAMBRIDGE History oF ENGLISH LITER- 
aTuRE. Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Wal- 
ler. Volume IV. Prose and Poetry. Sir Thomas 
- eg to Michael Drayton. G. P. Putnam's 
~ons. 
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time, among whom Sir Thomas North, 
George Chapman and John Florio are best 
known to readers of our day. The author 
truly says: “The translators of Elizabeth’s 
age pursued their craft in the spirit of 
bold adventure which animated Drake 
and Hawkins. It was their ambition to 
discover new worlds of thought and 
beauty. They sailed the wide ocean of 
knowledge to plant their colonies of the 
intellect where they might, or to bring 
back to our English shores some eloquent 
stranger, whom their industry had taught 
to speak with our English tongue.” They 
were indeed great men, and countless 
thousands have been nourished on North’s 
Plutarch, Chapman’s Homer and Florio’s 
Montaigne. 

Dr. A. S. Cook, of Yale, writes a chap- 
ter on the influence of the “authorized 
version” of the Bible which will attract 
many by reason of its scholarly attributes 
and generous enthusiasm. Louise Creigh- 
ton’s estimate of Sir Walter Raleigh is 
sympathetic and well informed. Two 
chapters on the “Literature of the Sea” and 
“Seafaring and Travel” have been prepared 
by Commander Charles N. Robinson, 
R. N., and John Leyland. These studies 
are excursions into a field full of interest, 
but appealing perhaps to a somewhat 
restricted class of readers. On the other 
hand, Harold H. Child contributes three 
studies of unusual literary value. The 
first is an excellent account of the old 
songbooks and miscellanies; the second 
deals with a small group of poets, of 
whom Robert Southwell and Samuel 
Daniel- are the most important, and the 
third is a notable study of Michael Dray- 
ton, whose famous Ballad of Agincourt is 
known to every lover of poetry. Mr. 
Child’s chapter on Drayton will go far to 
stimulate fresh interest in a poet who has 
not yet been accorded his full meed of 
praise. In concluding, Mr. Child com- 
presses in a few lines the characteristics 
of Drayton: “Sluggish, perhaps, of tem- 
per, and very variably sensitive to inspi- 
ration, he lacked the touchstone of perfect 
poetical taste, and, like Wordsworth, 
lacked also the finer virtues of omission. 
Yet everything that he wrote has its 
loftier moments; he is often ‘golden- 
mouthed,’ indeed, in his felicity of diction, 


whether in the brave style of his youth 
or in the daintier manner of his age; and 
just as, in his attitude to life, ‘out of the 
strong came forth sweetness,’ so, in his 
poetry, out of his dogged labor came 
forth sweetness of many kinds.” 

Other sections of the volume deserve 
to be mentioned for qualities of thorough- 
ness and taste. Thomas Campion is the 
subject of a brief chapter by S. Percival 
Vivian, and Hugh de Sélincourt has 
written with knowledge and proper appre- 
ciation of the “Successors of Spenser”— 
Drummond of MHawthornden, Wither, 
William Browne, Fulke Greville, the 
Fletchers, and the _ rest. Professor 
Herbert J. C. Grierson has written an able 
review of John Donne, and the Rev. F. E. 
Hutchinson is the author of the section 
dealing with the English pulpit from 
Fisher to Donne. The remaining subjects 
and their respective authors are: “Robert 
3urton, John Barclay and John Owen,” 
by Edward Bensly; “The Beginnings of 
English Philosophy,” by W. R. Sorley; 
“Early Writings on Politics and Econom- 
ics,” by the Ven. Archdeacon Cunning- 
ham; “London and the Development of 
Popular Literature,” by Harold V. Routh; 
“Writers on Country Pursuits and Pas- 
times,” by H. G. Aldis; “The Book-Trade, 
1557-1625,” by H. G. Aldis; and “The 
Foundation of Libraries,” by J. Bass 
Mullinger. Taken as a whole, this volume 
has been prepared with great skill and 
learning, and will meet the needs of the 
student at every point. The bibliographies 
covering each chapter are of practical 
value in suggesting extended reading on 
the subjects treated by the several authors. 
There is also a convenient table of dates, 
and the volume is carefully indexed. 


Charles Sumner* 


Professor Haynes has written a most 
interesting book. The subject is a tempt- 
ing one, despite the fact that Sumner no 
longer holds a very high place in the 
memory of the American people. That 
he was an orator of brilliant qualities ; that 
his services in the anti-slavery movement 
were of the first importance; that he was 

*CHARLES SUMNER. By George H. Haynes. 


American Crisis Biographies. George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 
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inspired with a passionate attachment to 
an ideal of national greatness—these facts 
are well attested. He was not a great 
and original thinker, though he was with- 
out doubt one of the most cultured of our 
statesmen. His career presents strong 
contrasts of success and failure; there are 
somber days and happy ones, and the clos- 
ing years are full of pathos. To deal 
justly with Sumner, the biographer needs, 
next to enthusiasm, the detached attitude 
of a critical mind which endeavors to 
judge a man’s words and deeds not merely 
in relation to the events of his own time, 
but with respect to the subsequent course 
of history. These qualifications Professor 
Haynes has in full measure. And to these 
a third merit must be added: the book is 
eminently readable and well arranged. 

As the most important event of Sum- 
ner’s life happened during his terms of 
service in the Senate, the greater part of 
Professor Haynes’ monograph deals with 
that period. In order to complete the pic- 
ture, our author draws freely upon the 
momentous shiftings and turnings of the 
current of politics. The summary of 
American history, where the facts touch 
upon and illustrate Sumner’s career, is 
kept in subordination to the requirements 
of the story. It is Professor Haynes’ 
sense of proportion and perspective that 
gives to the narrative a certain complete- 
ness and adequacy of treatment particu- 
larly agreeable to the reader. 

Few will be disposed to take exception 
to Professor Haynes’ estimate of Sumner. 
Bearing every mark of careful study, this 
judgment is noteworthy for its candor and 
insight. As our author views him, Sumner 
was a strong man within certain limita- 
tions. “There was always lacking in him 
a certain suppleness both of body and 
of mind,” observes Professor Haynes, and 
though he was an erudite man, his intel- 
lectual powers were not of the highest 
order; “they were acquisitive rather than 
creative.” In writing of Sumner’s leader- 
ship, the author says: “Sumner was an 
idealist. He combined the unyielding con- 
science of the Puritan with the burning 
zeal of a Hebrew prophet. He showed 
himself a prophet many times in his pre- 
vision of changes in popular sentiment 
quite beyond the sight of the shrewd poli- 
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tician. And he was a prophet, too, like 
Amos of old, in his fearless showing forth 
of the evils of his day and in preaching 
righteousness and a judgment to come.” 
He was great in a moral cause, but his tal- 
ents were not of the constructive order, 
and, after the Civil War, construction was 
the main work of an American statesman. 
“Sumner’s great work,” says Professor 
Haynes, “was not the framing of laws; it 
was rather the kindling of moral enthusi- 
asm, the inspiring of courage and hope, 
the assailing of public injustice.” What 
were his positive achievements? In the 
first place, he was an “earnest and far- 
sighted leader in the movement for inter- 
national arbitration. His was the first 
clear programme proposed in Congress for 
the reform of the civil service. It was 
his timely and much-needed protest that 
checked illegal measures and _ ill-advised 
projects aiming at tropical expansion. It 
was his dauntless courage in denouncing 
compromise, in demanding the repeal of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and in insisting 
upon emancipation, that made him the 
chief initiating force in the struggle that 
put an end to slavery. It was he who 
urged the arming of the blacks. It was 
his courage and magnanimity that put a 
check upon barbarous attempts at retalia- 
tion, whether in the treatment of Confed- 
erate prisoners, in the grant of letters of 
marque and reprisal, or in the seizure of 
unoffending citizens of foreign countries 
in return for wrongs inflicted upon Amer- 
icans abroad. Finally, throughout the 
greatest crisis of our national history it 
was the influence of Charles Sumner more 
than of any other one man that kept this 
country out of war with England and 
with France, when war with either of them 
would have meant the overthrow of the 
Union.” 

The clearness and precision with which 
Professor Haynes expresses his views 
gives value to a book meant for general 
readers. To a_ generation to whom 
Charles Sumner is a historic name and 
not a living presence, this monograph can 
be commended for unvarying faithfulness 
to fact and the freshness and perspicacity 
of the narrative. 

ALBERT S. HENRY. 
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In Closed Territory* 


When I was in Bermuda I was told the 
story of the old man on St. David's 
Island who, although his native heath was 
only a single mile from the town of St. 
George, and the strait of water between 
could be passed in a rowboat in ten min- 
utes, had never been off his island, and, 
what is more, he bragged that he never 
would cross, now, so long as he lived. He 
was seventy-one and extremely proud of 
the isolation he had voluntarily imposed 
upon himself, and he had a real contempt 
for any spot on God’s earth except the 
tiny bit of land on which he was born. 
The man was such a curiosity that one of 
the colonial governors took the pains to 
go and see him. He expressed his sur- 
prise, and then finally said: “Well, I sup- 
pose I shall not be very safe in the offer, 
for nothing on earth would induce you to 
row over to the mainland, but if you will 
promise me you never will, at the end of 
two years, as a test, I will give you two 
hundred pounds.” 

The old man was perfectly delighted 
with the offer, and accepted, saying that 
the money was his already, as what could 
possibly, at his age, prevent his staying 
where he had always stayed? But, alas 
for the tendencies of human nature! The 
moment you cannot do a thing, that in- 
stant you begin to want to do it. To 
make a long story short, after many 
wrestlings with himself, the old man boldly 
got into a boat and went over to the main- 
land, just three weeks from the day of 
the offer. 

“Pounds be dommed!” said he. “I’m 
going to do as I please!” 

This story was suggested to me by the 
title of the very attractive book before me, 
In Closed Territory. As the author says, 
“it is a phrase that inspires longings and 
expresses conditions that, from the day of 
Adam, have served out to mankind most 
of the sweetest pleasures and bitterest 
pains experienced between earliest sentient 
childhood and feeblest senile age.” This 
particular closed territory is that of British 
East Africa, and the book is a history of 
the great game hunts there, where the 
author bagged a tremendous number of 


IN CLosEp “Territory. By Edgar. Beecher 
Bronson. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


heads and skins of the largest and most 
curious animals, directly before Mr. 
Roosevelt went over the same ground, 
with the same equipment, stopping at the 
same places and, in fact, duplicating Mr. 
Bronson’s big trip. The volume, then, so 
fully illustrated by photographs by the 
author, is a story which comes in bound 
form before the other can appear, and, one 
might say frankly, is an effort which ably 
rivals what has so far been published by 
our former President. The tale of the 
hunt is an exciting one, but once in a while 
you get a description of the scenery which 
is fascinating, as the following: 


We nooned the second of January on the cas- 
cades of Lenderut River, which some day will 
be visited as a remarkable bit of African sce- 
nery. While then no more than a clear, cold, 
swift-flowing, loud-rippling brook, in the big 
rains the Lenderut is a roaring torrent. Just 
at our camp the river has cut its way through 
a great dyke of close-grained gray crystalline 
granite, with a drop of probably eighty feet in 
the half-mile, and through some freak of the 
combined chemistry of rock and water, or some 
wizard work of physics, along its bottom and 
its side up to high-water level were carved out 
in the hard rock immense round tanks, some 
twenty feet deep and big enough for a swim- 
ming bath. Indeed, one sees here every sort of 
vessel represented,—narrow-mouthed vases, tiny 
cups, and shallow saucers, all smooth and highly 
polished of interior and lip, and all brimful of 
sweet water, come of the recent rains. From a 
great pool at the foot of the cascade, Outram 
caught some fine eight-pound kumbari, while I 
caught him and a bit of the gorge with my 
camera,—the first time this world-old cascade 
has come under snap-shot fire. 


Does not that take one out into the 
open? 

The whole volume is full of life, go, 
courage, enterprise, keen observation and 
clever presentation. 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 


Men and Missions* 


Mr. Ellis’ book is quite different from 
the scores of other good books which a 
decade of missions has poured upon the 
market. In the first place, while it is of 
interest to all Christians, it is specifically 
addressed to men. It is a product of the 
“laymen’s movement,” which is gathering 
force with miraculous celerity. In the 
second place, if is not written by a mis- 


*MEN AND Missions. By William T. Ellis. 
Sunday School Times Company. 
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sionary nor by a “board” secretary or 
director, but by a practiced journalist, keen 
of observation, fair in judgment, coura- 
geous of conviction, and virile in expres- 
sion. Moreover, Mr. Ellis gained his 
knowledge of facts on the mission grounds. 
He took a year to traverse the representa- 
tive fields and paid his own expenses—so 
he can dare to tell the truth. 

Here is a book with a big view. Where 
criticism is warranted it criticizes, and 
where defamation has been too gratuitous 
it annihilates the defamer. It is a book 
of thought by a man who is looking for 
the practical outcome. Mr. Ellis writes 
forcefully, because he thinks clearly and 
with a consuming purpose. 

Of the shallow popular criticism of 
missions and missionaries, Mr. Ellis easily 
disposes; for the scrappy-minded, loose- 
jointed thinking of the day he has a sting- 
ing lash; for the sluggard in duty he has 
a sharp spur. Darling delusions are 
authoritatively dispelled. But he has no 
defense for missionary blunders or the 
warped view of the soft pietist. The mis- 
sion ideal is a hard-headed proposition for 
hard-fisted business men. It must no 
longer be catalogued as a woman's pet 
program for the world. Politics and com- 
merce acknowledge and need Christian 
missions as an ally of the first importance. 
The world’s hope is in the missionary— 
whatever his individual faults may be. 

Mr. Ellis’ sentences probe and cut, and 
picture with the force of aphorism, and 
with the quickening assurance that they 
rest on intimate knowledge and are backed 
by a man who moves men to obvious duty. 

PATTERSON DuBots. 


Abraham Lincoln* 


This book originated in an address 
which Mr. Putnam delivered at the Lin- 
coln commemoration in New York last 
year. It is a study of Lincoln’s character 
and achievements, designed for popular 
reading, and its interest is enhanced by 
the fact that the author was a participant 
in the great struggle between the North 
and the South. The greater part of the 
book is devoted to a relation of the events 

*ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The People’s Leader in 


the Struggle for National Existence. By George 
Haven Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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which led up to the war and a review of 
the principal military operations. Through- 
out, the personality of Lincoln dominates 
the scene, and the book will rank as one of 
the best short accounts of the great Presi- 
dent. Mr. Putnam writes fluently and 
from a well-stored memory. His pictures 
of army life are vivid, and the survey of 
events, while necessarily rapid, is never 
done in a perfunctory manner. The story 
of Lincoln will never be outworn; it takes 
on new aspects with every fresh study. 
But the men who can remember Lincoln 
are passing away, and, as a contemporary, 
Mr. Putnam has done well to put into 
permanent and accessible form his mem- 
ories of the great war and the Nation’s 
leader. 

Furthermore, Mr. Putnam has done a 
real service by reprinting Lincoln’s famous 
Cooper Institute address, delivered Feb- 
ruary 27, 1860. This address was origi- 
nally printed in pamphlet form, with 
annotations by Charles C. Nott, afterward 
Chief Justice of the United States Court 
of Claims, and Cephas Brainerd, of the 
New York Bar. It is one of the great 
political documents of the nation, and 
every American citizen should know its 
contents. 


_ The Tocsin* 


The scene of this drama is laid in 1586, 
when Francesco de’ Medici and his Grand 
Duchess, Bianca Capello, ruled Florence. 
The first act opens in a garden in the city 
of Florence, then suffering from plague 
and famine, and the three remaining acts 
have for their stage the Castle delle Torre, 
outside the city of Pistoia, at the foot 
of the Apennines. A worldly abbot and 
an uncloistered nun of the Order of St. 
Francis are the leading characters. Years 
before the play opens, Sister Maddalena 
had been touched by an_ impassioned 
sermon of the abbot, then a young and 
unknown priest. She renounces a life of 
ease and becomes a ministering angel to 
the sick and poor. She does not know the 
name of the priest whose words changed 
the course of her life, and one of her 
earnest desires is to meet him before she 
dies. As a subordinate motive, the play 
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deals with the love affair of the abbot’s 
ward, Lorenzo, and a peasant girl, Mari- 
anna. A night ride of Marianna to 
procure a pardon for her lover, who has 
been sentenced to death; the abbot’s plot 
to involve Lorenzo with the Countess 
Bianca; the failure of the scheme and the 
ultimate restoration of Lorenzo to his 
peasant sweetheart, accentuate the dra- 
matic situation. In the fourth act Sister 
Maddalena at last meets the abbot jesting 
over his wine; her ideal is shattered, but 
under her burning words the abbot’s 
frivolous manner suddenly changes, and 
he turns, with all his monks, back to 
Florence to work among the dying of the 
stricken city. 

The play has merits and certain patent 
defects. The dialog is generally well 
sustained, and the author makes the most 
of the dramatic situations developed. 
Upon the constructive side there is visible 
weakness. The double plot—the abbot 
and Sister Maddalena, Marianna and 
Lorenzo—tends to obscure the action; the 
affair of the lovers should" have been kept 
more strictly subordinate. And the sudden 
transformation in the nature of the abbot 
seems unreal and forced. The literary 
quality of the play, however, makes it well 
worth reading. 


The Principles of Pragmatism* 


The introductory chapter of this volume 
furnishes the reason for the title, since it 
is a careful exposition of the ideas of 
Pragmatism held by the most learned 
scientists to date. The subtitle, “A Philo- 
sophical Interpretation of Experience,” 
seems fitted to the rest of the work, and 
might have been a volume by itself, as 
there is practically no reference to the 
subject of Pragmatism after the first 
chapter. 

It would almost seem that the author, 
having finished his volume on our experi- 
ences of consciousness, doing, feeling and 
thinking, our conceptions of truth and 
reality and the manner in which the mind 
works, with the relations of mind and 
matter, found that the subject of prag- 
matic philosophy is just now to the front 
and very popular in scientific thought; so 





*Tue Principies oF PraGMATISM. By H. 
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duced him to gi 


that he wrote the first chapter and named 
it, to come within the present philo- 
sophical vogue. For there seems to be no 
definite sequence or outcome in the way 
of Pragmatism throughout the learned 
disquisitions upon experience ; no practical 
application of pragmatic theory or plan 
to the actual issues of life. Much, how- 
ever, is wisely stated and charmingly 
illustrated which illumines the mentality 
of man, the roots of human action, the 
differences between instinct, intuition, 
habit, and intellectual and sensational per- 
ception. Many conclusions, too, seem to 
be pretty clearly drawn, as, for instance: 


Here is a spinning top. We cannot ask what 
the spin is, apart from the top; it would be like 
asking for the grin without the cat. Try to 
catch the spin, and you stop it, and what do you 
have? The top? Yes and no! No, since a 
top which is not spinning is not the full reality 
of a top, you simply have the permanent possi- 
bility of a top, a potential top, since a top is 
something which spins. Stop the spin and you 
get something, to be sure, but it is not a top. 
We call it a top, but only as an anti-fact, if we 
think closely. Similarly, as Professor Baldwin 
has pointed out, a microscopically thin slice of 
the cortex of a human brain is not a brain, since 
you have killed it in order to study it. A brain 
is not its full reality as a brain, except when 
it is conscious. Matter is not its full reality as 
matter, except when it is thinking. The con- 
verse, of course, is equally true, that just as it 
would be foolish to attempt to state the spin 
apart from the top, so it would be absurd to 
attempt to state consciousness apart from brain. 


We see where that leads! Either after 
death we must be supplied with a new 
brain, or something adequate, or we can- 
not be conscious. ‘That means annihila- 
tion. But there was an inspired thinker 
once, who gave us words of hope: “It is 
sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body, and there 
is a spiritual body. The first man 
is of the earth, earthy: the second man is 
the Lord from heaven.” 

Paul spins the top, and it is pleasant to 
believe that his spiritual insight solves the 
scientific problem. 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 


An Admiral’s Log* 


The great favor with which Admiral 
Evans’ A age Log was received in- 
e what the world so evi- 


*An ApMIRAL’s Loc. Bv Rear-Admiral Robley 
D. Evans. D. Appleton & Co. 
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dently demanded, a continuance of his 
recollections of naval life, and this volume 
of more than four hundred and fifty 
pages, with numerous illustrations and a 
fine portrait of the author, “Fighting Bob,” 
will appeal to every man, woman and 
child who has a spark of patriotic feeling. 
He strikes from the shoulder! He tells 
the straight truth as he sees it, without 
fear or favor, and he gives expert 
opinions on dozens of mooted questions 
which have been even violently discussed, 
but which his explanations and decisions 
should definitely settle. This Log is his- 
tory in the making. It is the daily notes 
of a man able to observe, enjoy, decide, 
analyze, compare, deduct and appreciate. 
He always knows just where he stands 
and just what todo. His experiences are 
an education in diplomacy, law, criticism, 
manners, keen insight, clever action. Be- 
sides this, the volume teems with inter- 
esting incidents, personages, places, tours, 
military and naval social occasions, de- 
scriptions of scenery, cities, the sea in 
storm and calm, and the wonderful 
records of speed and safety attained by 
the Atlantic Fleet from Hampton Roads 
around the world, with descriptions of 
the festivities and welcome accorded it in 
foreign ports, and the great and glorious 
tribute paid by the people of California 
at San Francisco. All this is preceded by 
an account of his stay in the Philippines, 
the visit of Prince Henry of Prussia to 
this country, during which Admiral 
Evans acted as his personal escort at the 
special request of the German Emperor, 
and many other most interesting incidents. 

Under every condition, as before the 
Empress of China, or accepting the cor- 
dially expressed hospitalities of many 
nations, or in situations that were trying, 
annoying, disappointing, dangerous, or 
against his own good judgment, the same 
steadfast, quiet, strong manhood appears, 
although we are shown, beyond doubt, 
that he was utterly unconscious of it as 
he wrote. 

In making a fascinating book of travel 
under remarkable conditions, as well as 
a record of a magnificent event in the 
history of our country, the finest thing of 
all is the fact that Admiral Evans stands 
forth as a thoroughgoing American, and 
that his substantial, able and loyal char- 


acter adorns his work, as his name adorns 


the title-page. 
Cora Linn DANIELS. 


The North During the Civil War* 


The present generation has an idea that 
while the Civil War was raging ll 
ordinary activities in the North were 
either suspended or greatly reduced. It 
imagines that what happened in the South 
must have taken place in the North to a 
greater or less extent. That this view is 
wholly erroneous is shown by Professor 
Emerson David Fite, of Yale University, 
in his Social and Industrial Conditions 
During the Civil War. ‘This is an im- 
portant contribution to the history of that 
period, and is almost unique. We have 
had any amount of military histories and 
biographies, but little concerning the ordi- 
nary events while the young men were 
away fighting. The fact is that the North 
made extraordinary strides in every direc- 
tion while the war was in progress. Al- 
though, first and last, nearly two millions 
of men went from the North to the armed 
camps, it was only near the close that a 
million were actually in the field at any 
one time. Most of these young men en- 
listed when they were twenty-two years 
old or less, and the number of those more 
than twenty-seven was very small, rela- 
tively speaking. Thus, although many 
boys and young men were withdrawn from 
activities, the older ones remained, and 
conducted business and the farms on an 
elaborate scale. The harvests throughout 
the war were unusually good, and the for- 
eign demand was heavy. The invention of 
mowers and reapers made the loss of 
younger men on the farms less notable. 
Manufacturing was stimulated by the war 
itself and by the heavy foreign trade. 

Education also flourished, for many 
colleges were founded in this period, and 
the gifts were unusually heavy to those 
of older standing. On the whole, the chief 
trouble in the North seems to have been 
anxiety over the issue of the conflict, and 
grief for the dead, rather than for a loss 
of commercial and industrial activities. It 
is true that many soldiers left dependent 
families behind, but to a large extent these 


*Tue North Durinc THE Crvir War By 
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were cared for by friends; so that at the 
close of the conflict the North, with its 
new potentialities in all directions, was 
really stronger than ever before, while the 
South lay industrially and commercially, 
as well as agriculturally, prostrate. The 
book is primarily for the student of eco- 
nomics, but it will be interesting to any 
one who wants to get a good historical 
perspective. 


Bolivar* 


Simon Bolivar is a name to most per- 
sons, and nothing more. In a general sort 
of way, some know that he was the lib- 
erator of South America from Spanish 
rule, and that he is sometimes called the 
Washington or the Napoleon of South 
America. From any point of view a well- 
digested biography of the man is desirable, 
and this is furnished for the first time to 
English readers by the work of F. 
Loaraine Petre, who has expended a vast 
amount of research on the subject. The 
result is a careful and unprejudiced 
account of Bolivar, who stands between 
the fulsome adulations of some of his 
biographers. and the malicious detractions 
of others. Bolivar was neither a Wash- 
ington nor a Napoleon, but he seems to 
have been just the sort of man needed in 
his day and location. He became a patriot 
early in life, and an extended trip to 
Europe during the earlier Napoleonic era 
enthused him with a desire to accomplish 
independence for South America, and 
especially for the northern portion. 

The opportunity came when Napoleon 
put Joseph on the throne of Spain. That 
substitute monarch had enough to do at 
home, and spent little time or money on 
the revolutions going on all over Spanish 
America. Bolivar was rich, and threw 
himself heartily into the cause. He was a 
Venezuelan, but it was his hope to erect 
a strong nation out of all the Spanish 
possessions north of Peru, and at one time 
he hoped to include Peru, Chile and Ar- 
gentina. His career was spectacular, and 
he finally achieved success under most 
extraordinarily adverse circumstances, and 
after defeat seemed absolutely certain. 
He never had more than a few thousand 





*Borivar. By F. Loaraine Petre. John Lane 
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ill-equipped and badly disciplined troops, 
and sometimes but a few hundreds. He 
was neither a strategist nor a tactician, 
except on occasion. His march over the 
Andes was in its way as great a task as 
that of Napoleon or Hannibal over the 
Alps, and the immediate consequences 
were greater. 

After twenty years of struggling against 
every sort of untoward circumstance, 
fighting not only Spain, but mushroom 
rivals at home, Bolivar succeeded in driv- 
ing Spain from all of her possessions 
west of the Andes and north of Brazil, 
although in Peru most of the necessary 
preparations had already been made for 
victory by San Martin and O’Higgins. 
But the scheme of a strong State was 
chimerical. The formation of republics 
naturally followed the administrative 
divisions which existed under Spanish 
rule, for they were of different tempera- 
ments and aspirations. In his later years 
Bolivar was renounced by practically all 
of the republics he had set up; and he 
died in poverty, at the age of forty-seven, 
having accomplished prodigies of valor, 
from which he reaped no benefit. It 
was only after his death that he became 
apotheosized. 

In giving an estimate of the achieve- 
ments and character of Bolivar, the author 
is generally fair and astute. It must be 
said, however, that his concluding chapter 
on the subject reads much better than 
some of his comments in the body of the 
text. He seems to lack appreciation of 
the temperament of the South American, 
and he hardly makes enough allowances 
for the inherited tendencies of his subject 
as well as for the atmosphere of this 
country and.times. Still, it is a merito- 
rious work and one which ought to be 
read now, because Bolivar himself set 
forth just before his death what he con- 
ceived would be the future of South 
America. He had lost faith in republican 
government for his people, because of their 
ignorance and temperament. He _ very 
clearly predicted just what has come to 
pass. Venezuela to-day is not much bet- 
ter off than it was in the days of Bolivar, 
and until lately was no better governed 
than under Spahish rule. Coiombia is in 
a wretched state, and Bolivia—named for 
the illustrious liberator—is almost in the 
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throes of dissolution. The author gives 
us an excellent account of the countries 
and their people, and this alone would 
make the work valuable. No one can 
fairly understand South American politics 
to-day without having read this life of 
Bolivar. With all his limitations and 
faults, Bolivar was a great man. He was 
ambitious, yet he was always resigning 
office, and he was never sordid. Be- 
ginning a very rich man, he died poor, 
when almost every general and political 
leader was accumulating a fortune by 
methods which have continued to this day. 
JosepH M. RocErs. 


The Story of the American Merchant 
Marine* 

The Story of the American Merchant 
Marine is in worthy succession to The 
Story of the New England Whalers, which 
appeared about two years ago from the 
same pen. The present volume begins 
with the building of the first vessel in the 
United States for commercial uses. This 
was a thirty-ton pinnace, named The 
Virginia, although a product of the Maine 
coast, in 1607. From this Mr. Spears goes 
on to trace the growth of a great merchant- 
man service, long threatened and despoiled 
by smuggler and pirate in common with 
the whole sisterhood of the sea. At this 
point in the history the author takes pains 
to overturn the altogether false reputation 
of the famous Captain Kidd and to give 
him the honor which rightly belongs to 
him—not as a pirate, but as an enemy and 
a destroyer of piracy. 

The narrative moves on to the early 
days of the Republic, where we come upon 
a very interesting chapter on the begin- 
nings of steam navigation; then again we 
meet privateers, pirates and slavers. Next 
comes the harvest of the sea—cod and 
whale and seal—the packet lines and clip- 
pers, then the deep-water steamships, and 
finally later developments and changes 
growing out of the Civil War and other 
causes inherent in an expanding and 
much-strained nation. 

Mr. Spears writes popularly, yet not 
lightly or superficially. His right to speak 
*THe Story oF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 
Marine. By John R. Spears. The Macmillan 
Company. 


on a subject concerning which nearly every 
intelligent person is so vague as hardly to 
have conceived of it as a subject, is evi- 
denced throughout. The illustrations are 
more than ordinarily interesting and worth 
their introduction. 


Fifty-three Years in Syria* 


Missionary literature is becoming 0 
voluminous that it is often difficult to 
know where to turn for the most effective 
presentation of any particular phase of 
the history, theory or practice of the mis- 
sion fields. Authors and publishers alike 
owe it to the very cause which they rep- 
resent that what they have to say in books 
should be well sifted. 

These comments preface the further 
observation that a historically important 
and otherwise thoroughly _ interesting 
masterwork like Dr. Jessup’s autobiog- 
raphy would gain in practical value by 
elimination and condensation. It is not 
meant by this that the book is in any sense 
light, trifling or verbose. But rather that 
its elements of unique strength and per- 
manent value would stand out in promi- 
nence upon the wearily long shelf of 
missionary literature—and that the price 
of the book would bring it more easily 
within the poor minister’s reach. 

With this gratuitous advice to publish- 
ers, no less than to authors, let us turn 
to the other side. Tell the worldling and 
the anti-missionary churchman that this 
life of fifty-three years in Syria is one for 
every American to be proud of; tell him 
that Dr. Jessup’s record is such that he 
was offered the difficult post of minister 
to Persia; that he has long been the oracle 
of knowledge and wisdom toward which 
diplomats and crowned heads, as_ well 
as educators, philanthropists, statesmen, 
linguists and travelers, have turned. 

The autobiography of Dr. Jessup is, ina 
sense, the condensed history of Syria, and 
indeed, in a degree, of Western Asia, of 
our day. The great outlines of mission- 
ary and other forms of progress are filled 
in with chance bits of fact as truly as with 
the natural shading of the picture—all of 
which give the book unusual value as a 
work of encyclopedic reference, as well as 


*Firry-THREE YEARS IN Syria. By Henry H. 
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of informing and connected narrative. Add 
to the eight hundred pages of this sort 
yarious appendices of value to the special 
student, and a fair alphabetical index, to- 
gether with numerous half-tone illustra- 
tions, and we have the book in brief, even 
though very scantily indicated. 
PATTERSON DuBots. 


A Holiday with the Birds* 


A Holiday with the Birds is a valuable 
contribution to the books on popular scien- 
tific subjects. Such a book is indispen- 
sable to those persons who, though lacking 
a technical knowledge of bird iife, desire, 
because of their love of Nature, to know 
more about the birds. 

The authors of this volume are un- 
doubtedly scientists, and, above all, Nature 
lovers. They are eager to have all appre- 
ciate the significance of bird life in its 
various phases. Hence, they have para- 
phrased minute scientific data into the 
language of everyday life. 

In a further effort to simplify facts, the 
authors have written this book as a con- 
versation. With a naturalist as a guide, 
a party of children start out on many 
jaunts during the summer vacation, and 
become familiar with bird language and 
bird habits. In this constant intimacy 
with Nature the children acquire, as we 
may, many essential facts. 

A Holiday with the Birds has succeeded 
in giving lucid discussions, even upon such 
complex subjects as the embryonic devel- 
opment of the bird and its evolution from 
the time of the primitive archzapteryx. 

Finally a plea is made for the return 
to that wisest teacher, unerring Nature, 
since proud Science is often known to err. 


Men versus the Mant 


This record of personal opinions is a 
series of letters on the general subject of 
the organization of society, each writer 
using his wit and cleverness to shake the 
stand of the other, and each proving to be 
so facile, well informed, satiric, yet per- 
fectly patient and good- -natured, that the 


*A Houta WITH THE Birps. By Jeannette 
Marks and Julia Moody. Harper & Brothers. 
tMen Versus tHE Man. A Correspondence 
Between Robert Rives La Monte, Socialist, and 
H. L. Mencken, Individualist. Henry Holt & 
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volume becomes a veritable handbook of 
statistics, an eloquent exposé of each 
writer’s earnest prejudices, an argument 
for and against almost every phase of our 
present civilization, with endless illustra- 
tions of the principal points, vital to the 
health, prosperity and happiness of our 
whole nation. One takes the position of 
the aristocrat, mentally, morally, and as an 
“heir of all the ages.” The other takes 
the side of the race in general, holding all 
men to be equi ul, and condemning the idea 
of caste. They are both eager inquirers 
and both anxious for the same ends, but 
with radically opposite views of what life 
is, should be, and by what means it can 
he made highest, happiest and best. To 
one of these men the “low-caste” toiler, 
the sometime slave, the born in poverty 
and reared in ignorance, are practically 
incapable of rising higher and should not 
be encouraged to do so. On the other 
hand, his opponent claims that the lowly 
born worker has within him the elements 
which would make him the equal of the 
more fortunate if in childhood he could 
be transplanted into proper environment 
and receive proper culture. As a result, 
this latter man’s aim is to raise the stand- 
ard of all living to its highest point, allow- 
ing each and all to share the benefit, while 
the individualist who opposes him would 
root out the weeds and let the more vigor- 
ous and better plants have ampler room 
and cultivation. For people who have a 
vague idea of what the so-much-talked-of 
Socialism really means, the volume will 
be most enlightening, and it will be inevi- 
table that, according to his mental and 
moral make-up, his generous comprehen- 
sion of the word “brotherhood,” modified 
by his familiarity with statistics and real 
facts, irrespective of sentiment. the reader 
will take sides with one or the other of 
these earnest and at times brilliant writers, 
and come to some definite conclusion for 
himself. 
Cora LINN DANIELS. 


Evolution of the Sciences* 
When a Frenchman equipped for his 
task begins any serious literary work, he 
has the advantgge ofa logical mind which 
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controls but does not suppress his imagi- 
nation, and the inestimable control of a 
language which for lucidity and style is 
unsurpassed. The Evolution of the 
Sciences, by L. Houllevigue, is an un- 
usually informing and stimulating work. 
It is a brief review of the progress of 
science for a century or more, with some 
account of the notable things which have 
been accomplished. Primarily, the work 
is to show that the nineteenth century 
divisions of scientific research into dis- 
tinct departments were wholly wrong. The 
older notion that chemistry and geology, 
or astronomy and biology, were without 
points of contact has passed away. There 
is no wall in science of any kind. We 
are learning that the orderly development 
of the universe has come through laws 
which are universal in their application, 
and they apply to each branch of science. 

The author points out how much has 
been achieved in the ten years of the 
present century, although many persons 
supposed that the nineteenth would long 
live as the most glorious for its accom- 
plishments. In this decade we have 
unlearned a vast amount and learned sub- 
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stantively a great deal more. It is a 
curious fact that all scientific research in 
these days tends 'to simplify the universe 
and to break down the former distinction 
between mind and matter, which was sup- 
posed to be fundamental. The most un- 
compromising scientists now admit that 
our former ideas of matter were crude 
and largely false, that there is throughout 
the universe and throughout its history 
something more than mere law. Just 
what this force is they do not at present 
know or formulate, but it is getting nearer 
to consciousness. This is totally distinct 
from any theological view. Matter, as 
such, has gone, and mind is taking on a 
new meaning. It seems reasonable to 
believe that the present century will reveal 
the universe in new terms and on new 
principles, which will be of the last im- 
portance to humanity. All of this is 
pointed out by our author, and with much 
detail in some instances. It is in one sense 
a summing up of achievements in the past, 
and in another it is an introduction to a 
study of the sciences which every intelli- 
gent man will appreciate, whether he has 
had any special training or not. 


Timely Books 
A List of Suggestions for Up-to-Date Readers 


excitement of taking part in the exercises, 
the glory of the graduation dress, the last 
tearful farewells of favorite classmates— 


OMMENCEMENT is perhaps 
the most glorious time in a 
schoolgirl’s life. It is antici- 
pated for months, and is 
looked back upon for many 


years with happy recollections. The 


these are things memorable. But memory, 
so bright at first, is sure to be dimmed as 
the years pass, and then do written 
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records become invaluable. And here the 
school memory and graduation books, of 
which there are many to choose from, 
prove an infinite source of entertain- 
ment and satisfaction to their fortunate 
possessors. 

What more appropriate gift can be 
found for the “sweet girl graduate,” than 
a book in which to set down all the doings 
of commencement week, or a book to hold 
the record of the happenings of the 
coming college days? And for the boys, 
too, there are books for recording the 
athletic, fraternal, scholastic, social and 
other triumphs of their student years. 

A brief list of some of the books that 
make suitable graduation gifts follows: 

The Girl Graduate: Her Own Book. 
Designed and illustrated by Louise Perrett 
and Sarah K. Smith. 

My Commencement. With decorations 
by Bertha Stewart. 

My Commencement. 
Harrison Fisher. 

School-Girl Days. Illustrated by Clara 
Powers Wilson. 

School-Fellow Days. A companion 
volume for boys. 

College Girl’s Record. 
Virginia Woodson Frame. 

My Alma Mater: A College Man’s 
Record. Arranged by V. W. Frame. 

My Fraternity. Decorated by James O. 
Smith. 

My Sorority. 
Perrett. 

Forget-Me-Nots: An Everyday Book 
for Everybody. Illustrated by. Clara 
Powers Wilson. 

Chap Record. 
Sproul Reading. 

Girls I Have Met. Illustrated by Louise 
Huestis. * 

Plays I Have Seen: A Memory Book 
for the Theater-goer. 

Places I Have Visited: A Record Book 
for Travellers. 

Books I Have Read. Most acceptable 
to the “grind.” 

Pig Guest-Book. By Florence L. Sahler. 
Perhaps the most popular guest-book ever 
published. 

Curliques. By George A. Williams. A 
novelty book for an evening’s fun. 

Ghosts of My Friends. Arranged by 
Cecil Henland. A novel autograph book. 


Illustrated by 


Arranged by 


Decorated by Louise 


Compiled by Ada 


My Friends and Their Gifts. Compiled 
by Mabel L. Barbour. 

Faces of My Friends, Thumb-o-graphs, 
and Hand-o-graphs—three jolly books for 
informal gatherings. 

The Little Colonel’s Good Times Book. 
By Annie Fellows Johnson. 


A Few ILiustraTep Girt Books 
Especially appropriate at graduation 
time: 


Old School Day Romances. By James 
Whitcomb Riley. Illustrated by E. Stetson 
Crawford. 

Riley Roses. By James Whitcomb 
Riley. Illustrated by H. C. Christy. 

The Lilac Girl. By Ralph H. Barbour. 
Illustrated in color by C. F. Underwood. 


A RECORD BOOK 


Their Hearts’ Desire. By Frances Fos- 
ter Perry. Illustrated in color by Harrison 
Fisher. 

The Courtin’. By James Russell 
Lowell. Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller. 

And for thé girl or boy who intends to 
go to college there are many delightful 
stories of college life. 





On Reading Jefferies in the Open 


By Gladys Marshall Stevenson 


H, thou, the lover of fair fields, 
@ And purpling sunset’s pageant long, 
We delved anew in thy rich yields, 
And drew fresh pleasure from thy song ; 

Most strangely helpful in this way, 

Not only rest from restless men, 
And peace and quiet were found to-day, 

But strength renewed to brave the din, 
The noise of crowds, the dizzy throng, 

Which for the moment pushed aside, 
Yet ever must return anon, 

And strain new patience in their tide. 


On an Illustrated Omar 


By Gladys Marshall Stevenson 


H OW rare a grace must he possess, 
iil Who bodies forth a mystery 
In ancient Oriental dress, 
And warmly tints sweet revelry, 

The soft, dark purple of the grape, 

The sparkling cup and feasting throng; 
Yet still preserves the misty shape 

And dim outlines of Omar’s song, 
Where Change mocks through the haunted halls, 

And Doubt rides on the whistling winds, 
With hollow, taunting, urging calls 

That bitterly forebode the End. 





The People’s Law* 


Popular lawmaking is a subject of 
peculiar interest to the citizens of a repub- 
lic. Men who regard the approval of the 
people as the ultimate sanction of all law 
come to believe that this principle is 
natural and inevitable, seldom troubling 
themselves with the long and interesting 
history through which the principle itself 
was developed. The present volume by 
Judge Lobingier, of the Court of First 
Instance, Philippine Islands, a learned 
lawyer and an acute historical scholar, 
traces the history of the people’s partici- 
pation in lawmaking from the earliest 
times down to our own day. In prepar- 
ing the work the author has made minute 
researches into the literature of the sub- 
ject, and, as will be seen by any reader 
who looks over the vast array of notes and 
references which follow the text, nothing 
of value has escaped his diligence. Judge 
Lobingier has written a learned book, but 
it is an interesting book. Primarily ad- 
dressed to the student, it will be found 
extremely useful to any reader who wishes 
to know something more of our institu- 
tions than the ordinary general history 
provides. 

Beginning with a rapid survey of the 
popular assembly as it existed in the ear- 
liest times, the author sketches the per- 
sistence of the idea of the folk-moot 
through the Middle Ages. He shows that 
the germs of democracy are found in the 
teachings of the Anabaptists and the lead- 


*Tue Propte’s LAw, or PopuLar ParriciPa- 
TION IN LAw-Maxktinc. From Ancient Folk- 
Moot to Modern Referendum. A Study in the 
Evolution of Democracy and Direct Legislation. 
By Charles Sumner Lobingier. The Macmillan 
Company. 


ers of the Reformation, Calvin, Cart- 
wright, Melville, etc., and that the demo- 
cratic principle grew strong in the minds 
of the Puritans who opposed the Stuarts, 
and who carried democracy with them to 
the shores of America. The growth of 
popular ratification in the Colonies is next 
traced by the author, and the constitu- 
tional instruments of the revolutionary era 
are subjected to analysis. In treating of 
the history of popular ratification among 
the States, the author considers the States 
in groups. Thus, the New England States 
form one group; the Southern States, an- 
other; the Middle States, a third; the 
States formed out of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, a fourth; those which sprang from 
the Louisiana Purchase, a fifth; while the 
States resulting from the Mexican Cession 
are considered as a sixth group. A chap- 
ter is also devoted to popular ratification 
in the Federal government. The retro- 
gressive movement as affecting popular 
government, especially in the Southern 
States, is next reviewed; and after a 
chapter setting forth the results of the 
whole survey, the author, in a series of 
brief chapters, notes the progress of the 
referendum and initiative in the United 
States, and concludes the volume with a 
sketch of popular participation in law- 
making in foreign countries, notably 
France, Italy, Latin America, and Aus- 
tralia. As a whole, Judge Lobingier’s 
treatise is a mine of sound and ordered 
knowledge; every student of institutions 
will recognize its value. The Introduction 
by Prof. G. E. Howard, of the University 
of Nebraska, is full of thought and sug- 
gestive hints for the reader. 


The Pilgrim Church’ 


This is a rich and living contribution to 


our sermonic literature. Mr. Ainsworth 
was a great preacher, and it is difficult 
to understand why his voice was not heard 
more in the great gatherings of the Chris- 
tian Church during his short but fragrant 


*Tue Picrim CHURCH. By Percy C. Ains- 
worth. Fleming H. Revell Company. 


ministry. ‘These sermons now come to us 
“wrapped in the sweet and awful sadness 
of the valley of the shadow of death,” and 
as we read them we realize that a prophet 
was with us and spoke to a few of the 
men of his|age a living message we all 
needed to hear. On July 1, 1909, the 
gifted preacher heard the summons of the 
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King, and he laid down the ministry which 
he so beautifully adorned, and we sincerely 
mourn that we cannot again hear his 
voice. 

We are thankful, however, that in the 
providence of God we have these frag- 
ments of a truly timely message. 

His finger was on the throbbing pulse 
of humanity, and he spoke in a manly and 
direct way to its great need. 

His style was simple, straightforward 
and dignified. Every sermon shows 
thorough preparation, both in the subject 
matter and phrasing. 

The sermons are not what are usually 
called expository sermons, and yet they 
are always profound expositions of 
Scripture. 

There are twenty-four sermons in the 
book, and in all the twenty-four there is 
not to be found a single instance in which 
a text of Scripture is simply taken as a 
peg upon which to hang a theological or 
an ethical essay. The sermons are all 
developed out of the Scriptures used as 
texts. Many of the texts used are un- 
usual, and some are quite familiar, but 
there are no usual or commonplace ser- 
mons. Every sermon is original, helpful 
and inspiring. Profound truths are simply 
stated, but always stated in a most sug- 
gestive way. 

Instead of endeavoring to exhaust the 
text, the preacher always fixed upon a 


single truth and developed that in a clear 
and constructive manner. “I am a stranger 
in the earth” is the text from which he 
gets the sermon which gives us the title 
of the book, and he shows that the great 
mission of The Pilgrim Church is to 
keep the music of a pilgrim song singing 
in men’s hearts, making it impossible for 
them to settle down to the gain and com- 
fort of the passing hour, easily forgetting 
the venture of faith, the crusade of right- 
eousness, and the pilgrimage of love. 

His great message to his day was along 
this very line. He speaks the burning of 
his heart, which stamps all the sermons, 
when he says: 

They say we do not speak the language of the 
people and are not sufficiently in touch with all 
the swift, subtle changes in the world’s shifting 
and complex life. And such criticism is wrong, 
as all shallow things are wrong. It is not the 
language of the street we need to master, it is 
the language of the Kingdom where He reigns 
Whose voice has the music and throb of many 


waters. We need to move with surer step and 
keener vision and warmer response amid eternal 


things. 

This is the message this feverish, rest- 
less age needs, and this book shows min- 
isters how it may be given with power. 
Sir W. R. Nicolls says that it is a book 
which must inevitably find its way into 
the hands of every preacher worthy of the 
name. 


J. M. MacInnis. 


Early Spring 
By Isabel S. Mason 


HINT of green on the willow, 
Of gold on the crocus bloom. 
The tanging scent with dewdrops blent 
Of the glad earth’s moist perfume. 


‘The crystal note of the blue-bird, 
The gleam of sapphire wing, 

The laugh in the rill the heart’s wild thrill, 
Make the first sweet chord of Spring. 
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AMERICAN SOVEREIGN, AN. 
By J. M. Merritt. 

A strike story is quite apropos during these 
perilous times when such bitter enmity exists 
between capital and labor. From start to finish 
the trade unions are endeavoring to gain the 
upper hand; and while the book makes enter- 
taining reading, one cannot feel the same inter- 
est in the lawlessness described when daily 
encountering similar experiences. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


CENTURION’S STORY, THE. 
By P. C. MACFARLANE. 


CUP OF ELIJAH, THE 
By Epwarp A. STEINER. 

Two exquisite gift-books in the “Envelope” 
series, one telling the story of the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection, the other picturing the coming 
of Christianity into a Jewish household during 
the feast of the Passover. Both are beautiful 
tales, and would make charming gifts of a re- 
ligious order at any time. 


F. H. Revell Company. 


CLIMAX, THE. 
By GeorcE C. JENKS. 

A young woman with remarkable talent as a 
vocalist is suddenly thrown upon her own re- 
sources. Having lived in a small community 
and having met with much appreciation, she 
leaves home to study in New York. An ad- 
mirer of her mother befriends the promising 
girl in her efforts. Adaline has been raised in 
4 musical atmosphere, but her steadfast ad- 
mirer, John Raymond, looks upon a musical 
career as degrading. When Adaline seems to 
disregard his opinion it is a sorrow to him, but 
in a strange manner his sorrow is turned to re- 
joicing, and the reader is surprised to learn the 
outcome of the romance. 


H. K. Fly & Co. 


COUNTRY SKETCHES. 
By Emery WEstT. 

Six short stories of country ideas of society. 
While they are all decidedly commonplace, they 
still make a variation in the general run of 
fiction. 

Cochrane Publishing Company. 


CRAG NEST. 
By T. C. De Leon. 

One of the beautiful old mansions in the 
South is the scene of this romance of war times. 
Incidents relative to Sheridan’s ride, and the 
many privations endured by the brave soldiers 
of both North and South, are vividly described. 

Mrs. Courtenay, the mistress of Crag Nest, 
is a picturesque Colonial dame, who, with her 
charming daughter and niece, makes their home 
one of rare attraction. Their hospitality is 
widely known, and the troops soon learn where 
a welcome awaits them. 

The combination of social life and warfare is 
aptly handled, and the courage displayed by 
these daughters of the South cannot but win 
admiration for such strong characters. 

G. WV. Dillingham Company. 


HEAD COACH, THE. 
By Ratpu D. Paine 

Even if you had never seen a game of foot- 
ball—if you didn’t know the difference between 
a “touchdown” and a “quarter-back”—you would 
enjoy this delightful little college story. 

It has to do with the football team of a little 
country college, and the “head coach” is a fa- 
mous Yale man—former football captain and 
hero, and now a country parson, “coaching” the 
team on his vacation. 

It is a clean and wholesome story, with 
stray bits of delicious humor and a wee bit of 
romance. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


IN THE SHADOW OF GOD. 
By Guy ARTHUR JAMIESON. 

Many persons will be misled by the title of 
this book, fancying a truly thoughtful, religious 
story, while in reality some of the facts are far 
from a spiritual nature. 

Marvin Garner, of artistic temperament, after 
failing in the picture business in New York, 
returns to his rural home, where his God-fearing 
mother urges him to seek religion and become 
an exhorter. Though he proves himself unfit 
for this position, nevertheless for years he plays 
the réle sudcessfully, until his moral weakness 
becomes known. Instead of following “in the 
shadow,” he wanders afar off, seeking evil. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 
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ISLE OF WHISPERS, THE. 
By E. LAWRENCE DUDLEY. 

This tale of pirates and their high-handed 
lawlessness was suggested by mysterious yarns 
relative to the vicinity of Nantucket. 

Renfrew, a rising broker, after a wonderfully 
successful deal, relaxes from business cares, 
goes off on his yacht, and is deliberately kid- 
naped by one of his crew. The yacht is in- 
tentionally grounded off the Isle of Whispers, 
which is controlled by a fugitive from justice 
and ruled in a despotic manner by a self- 
appointed individual. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


LIVERY OF HEAVEN, THE. 
By R. H. Sawyer. 

Within a rural district the church festivals are 
events of importance, some of which are herein 
described. 

Miss Hart, by the death of her parents, is sole 
beneficiary in their wills, which make her one 
of the wealthy women of the South. Her re- 
ligion is her life interest and much of her means 
is forthwith devoted to charitable purposes. Her 
helpfulness to her fellow men, instead of bring- 
ing her happiness, seems instead to result in 
great sorrow, but all comes right after earnest 
work and prayer. 


C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


LIVING MUMMY, THE. 
By AMBrROSE Pratt. 

Who can resist the fascination of an uncanny 
story © 

Sir Robert Ottley, the great Egyptologist, is 
searching in the Nile districts for the sar- 
cophagus containing Ptahmes, who, on religious 
grounds, committed suicide. 

Ottley, assisted by his daughter and Dr. Pin- 
sent, took up the search after their Arab ser- 
vants had fled; and although Ottley claimed all 
the glory of the disclosures, Pinsent’s discover- 
ies aid. Seeing that he is not the sole possessor 
of valuable data, Ottley’s friendship for Pinsent 
turns to hatred. 

The fumes of burial spices anesthetize Ottley, 
and the mummy grapples with him and then 
haunts the doctor and Miss Ottley, leaving them 
all under a severe nervous strain. 

The weird encounters with a mummy swathed 
in burial garb and exuding strange, sweet odors 
make a dramatic situation, to say the least. 


F. A. Stokes Company 


ROBERT EMMET’S WOOING. 
By Epcar C. Bium. 

Those who are familiar with the life of Rob- 
ert Emmet, the Irish statesman, will enjoy this 
romantic story. Sarah Curran, the daughter of 
an Irish landlord, is won by the fearlessness 
of her lover in fighting for the oppressed poor. 
As her father was one of the oppressors, he 
naturally looked with disfavor on Emmet’s suit, 
but, undaunted in love as in warfare, Emmet 
continued in his affection for Susan. His life 
story, with its great hardships and bitter injus- 
tice, is told ina clean-cut way. 

Cochrane Publishing Company. 


STRICTLY BUSINESS. 
By O. Henry. 

More stories of the four million—full of 
human feeling. 

O. Henry is a born story-teller and entertainer 
and this book is a greater proof than any of his 
former works. ‘The sketches lack the gloom 
that falls on all lives; they fairly vibrate with 
mirth and originality, yet they are true char- 
acter studies. New York’s cosmopolitan popu- 
lation presents many types for write-ups, and 
the author is undoubtedly at his best. Old ac- 
auaintances will enthusiastically welcome these 
unusually witty tales. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


LOST FACE. 
By Jack Lonpon. 

A group of short stories of life in Alaska. 
The descriptions are not only picturesque but 
true, and could only have been written by one 
who had an accurate knowledge of conditions 
in the far North. The stories are vigorous, 
soul-stirring, teeming with full-blooded life. One 
finds comedy and tragedy here, and smiles and 
tears follow in quick succession. The style is 
simple and direct, and from the beginning the 
attention is caught and held by these tales of 
thrilling adventure. It would be difficult to tell 
which of these stories is the best, but certainly 
“The Wit of Porportuk” is the most dramatic. 

The Macmillan Company. 


THE MASTER SPIRIT. 
By JoHn C. Keser. 

A story that deals largely with the South and 
Southern people at the time of the Civil War. 
The book cannot be said to possess literary 
merit, yet there are quaint touches here and 
there that smack of eighteenth century writers. 
If the plot had been handled with a lighter 
touch it would have held the attention of the 
reader. As it now is, the story drags, and one 
is tired of it long before the end is reached. The 
unmistakab!e Southern courtesy is felt through- 
out the book, not so much in the characters he 
portrays as in the personality of the author 
himself. Cochrane Publishing Company. 


SOMETHING ABOUT SINGLEFOOT. 
By Joun Hicks. 

This volume continues the story of the open- 
ing of the Northwestern district when settlers 
were few and the country was little more thana 
wilderness. The author’s previous work, The 
Man from Oshkosh, proved interesting, and 
this character study relates further experiences 
of a man from the same town. A whole-souled 
individual of an impressionable nature is misled 
by a phrenologist’s sketch of his career to plan 
the future to fulfil the routine mapped out by 
the “bump-feeler.” 

The book is a detailed study of the develop- 
ment of the West, when the settlers hewed the 
trees for their homes and each one earned his 
livelihood by industrious toil. 

Cochrane Publishing Company. 


TYRANNY OF POWER, THE. 
By CuHar.es S. CLARK. 
Relating to the period in American history 
between the War of 1812 and the Civil War, 
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the facts of this story are supposedly authentic. 
The various rising soldiers, all of whom climb 
the ladder of fame, include Lincoln, Grant, Tay- 
lor, Jefferson Davis, and many others whose 
names are dear to loyal hearts. 

The book abounds in Indian encounters. Many 
historical facts are interwoven with pleasing 


results. 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


UNKNOWN QUANTITY, THE. 
By GertrupE HALt. 
The author’s previous work as a short-story 
writer has won her friends who will welcome a 
story of New York life. 


A young widow and her child travel from 
California to New York to consult an attorney 
regarding some legal papers belonging to her 
husband and father-in-law. In a hopeful spirit, 
she anticipates better times ahead, but the papers 
prove useless, although through them Mrs. San- 
trey wins a helpful friend. 

Tracy, seeing her worthiness, puts her on the 
track of earning an honest living. In a strange 
manner, her past, which she has not discussed, 
is revealed by a jealous creature in a spirit of 
pique. The individuality of the various women 
in the tale proves the author’s ability as a char- 
acter reader, and the problems are cleverly 
solved. Henry Holt & Co. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CLOWN, THE. 
By Isaac F. Marcosson. 

Jules Turnour has spent a lifetime as a 
clown of the circus ring and is still “clowning.” 
Alfred Ringling, the famous showman, testifies 
that Mr. Marcosson has given us a good por- 
trait of his subject, and Mr. Ringling admires 
the subject from a twenty years’ knowledge of 
him. Certainly it is interesting to see human 
nature in this sort of environment. Jules was 
born of circus people, in a circus wagon. The 
story of his training in early boyhood—separated 
from father and mother—is a pathetic one, and 
the book shows up the serious side of a man 
whose business it is to make people laugh at 
poor jokes. Readers of the older generation 
will easily recall the traveling shows of a half- 
century ago—or less—and follow the evolution 
as described by this devotee of his art. And if 
there are smiles here, there are also tears; if 
there is a sunny side, there is a tender spot and 
affection in the real. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


BISHOP PORTER, THE 
PEOPLE’S FRIEND. 
3y Harrierre A. Keyser. 

This little volume is what in this day might 
be called an “appreciation.” It is not a biog- 
raphy—not even a sketch. It is rather a series 
of accounts of the bishop's various interests and 
disinterested labors in behalf of his fellow men 
and his services to a larger public than his own 
church. His biographer esteems him “the great- 
est citizen of this country,” calls him a “prophet 
of social reform,” and shows his judicial and 
humane skill in the settlement of strikes, in his 
work against the sweating system, his protection 
of children, his care of the actors, his energy 
In putting religion into sociology and sociology 
into the church, and his voice always attuned to 
honorable conciliation and arbitration. Admirers 
of the late bishop will eagerly read this sum- 
mary of his humanitarian enterprise, and other 
persons will find stimulus in this picture of one 
man’s influence for righteousness and for the 
uplift of the unfortunates of city life. 

Thomas Whittaker. 


CHINA AND THE FAR EAST. 
Edited by G. H. BLAKESLEE. 
This volume is a series of addresses delivered 
before the Department of History at the second 


decennial celebration of Clark University. They 
are all by specialists and relate chiefly to China, 
although Korea and Japan are not forgotten. 
Some chapters are mainly political; some, more 
essentially historical; others have to do with 
present-day problems and policies, trade rela- 
tions, finance, opium, the army, and religious 
conditions. The book is a contribution to forms 
of specialized knowledge of the Far East, yet 
entirely readable and instructive as a whole to 
the intelligent public that needs just such a 
resource in the compass of a moderate-sized 
volume. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


INDIAN AND HIS PROBLEM, THE. 
By Francis E. Leupp. 

There has been need for just such a book on 
the American Indian as Mr. Leupp has written. 
It comes by authority of a former United States 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, yet it is un- 
official and personal in its views, making no 
pretence to precise ethnological or sociological 
science, yet authoritative as history, experien- 
tially sane as opinion and as counsel, and appeal- 
ing to the modern intelligent spirit of progress 
and reform. Mr. Leupp opens with “the Indian as 
he was,” traces the problematic conditions of the 
reservation and of citizenship, explains the gov- 
ernment school systems, pictures the Indian as 
workman, as wage earner and as capitalist, re- 
counts notable cases in governmental polity— 
successes and failures—takes a fair view of the 
missionaries, pro and con, and points to the 
future dangers and possibilities. The book is 
written with spirit as well as with knowledge. 
Indian traits, manners, customs, weaknesses and 
powers are ably though briefly pictured for the 
general reader, who will find the subject one of 
complex and absorbing interest to every think- 
ing American. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 


MARRIED PRIEST, A. 
By Arpert Hovutin. 

This is the brief biography of a celebrated 
French priest who married in secret and so con- 
tinued a priest in good standing. Charles Per- 
raud and Madame Duval believed themselves 
married, although the church discipline tolerated 
no such union. Perraud was a good, religious, 
benevolent man—good, if we justify his secret 
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union. He was intimate with the famous 
“Father Hyacinthe’ Loyson, who openly mar- 
ried, and the book is, in a degree, made up of 
the correspondence between these two men. As 
a biography it is of little importance or interest 
to Protestants, and especially to Americans, 
since Perraud made no open fight for the free- 
dom of the clergy as did Loyson. But in France 
a threatened suit against M. Houtin, the author. 
Protestants will gain some behind-the-scenes in- 
formation, however, from the disclosure, if their 
interests in church history and discipline carry 
them in that direction. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


ROMANCE OF THE AMERICAN 
NAVY, THE. 
By Frepertc STANHOPE HILL. 

This is an interesting account of some of the 
spectacular events in the history of the United 
States navy, by one who was formerly in the 
service. In covering a field that has been so 





well threshed out so many times the author has 
not been able to add much that is new, save the 
account of the recent trip of our fleet around 
the world, but he has retold battles and other 
events with spirit, and the result is a book that 
will be interesting and instructive to a large 
number of persons. It is well illustrated. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


WILLIAMS, ROGER 
By Epmunp J. CARPENTER. 

This is an issue of the “Grafton Historical” 
series and is an excellent though condensed life 
of the founder of Rhode Island. Most persons 
know nothing of Roger Williams other than 
that he quarreled with the clergy of Massa- 
chusetts and went to Rhode Island, where he 
established a colony of his own. This book 
gives one a clear account of his acts and a fine 
insight into the conditions of his day. 

The Grafton Press. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ATTENTION AND INTEREST. 
By Fe.ix ARNOLD. 

This is subtitled “A Study in Psychology and 
Education.” Its purpose is “to clarify and ar- 
range the many facts that have been brought to 
light by numerous experiments in psychological 
laboratories.” Some of the chapter heads are: 
“The Given Situation in Attention,” “The Psy- 
chological Aspect of Attention,” “The Physio- 
logical Aspect of Attention,” “The Motor Aspect 
of Interest,” “The Ideal Aspect of Interest,” 
“Attention in the Classroom” and “Interest in 
the Classroom.” The Macmillan Company. 


BARNES’ FIRST YEAR BOOK. 
By Amy Kaun. 

A pleasant reader for beginners, illustrated 
throughout with silhouettes drawn by Mary 
Tucker Merrill. 

A. S. Barnes Company. 


GERMELSHAUSEN. 
By FrrepricH GERSTAECKER, 
Edited by A. Busse. 

An easy German textbook for sight-reading 
and translation work. Excellently annotated, 
with exercises and vocabulary. 

American Book Company. 


GIST OF NIETZSCHE, THE. 
By Henry L. MENCKEN. 
A compilation of passages that embody the 
main philosophical teachings of Nietzsche. 
John W. Luce & Co. 


MARY OF PLYMOUTH. 
RUTH OF BOSTON. 
By James Oris. 

Two supplementary readers that give historic 
pictures of early Boston and Plymouth as they 
probably appeared to girls living there at the 
time They are in effect histories, but are so 
arranged as to read like simple tales. 

The American Book Company. 


MOORE’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
By Jupce CHaries F. Moore. 

This is a caustic, sarcastic and humorous 
sketch of the country, from a unique standpoint. 
It is simply a piece of bravura work which was 
written more to please the author than to ac- 
complish any substantial good. But it is not 
without some shrewd comment that may have 
value. The author’s views are iconoclastic in 
many respects and heterodox in others. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ACCOUNTING EVERY BUSINESS 
MAN SHOULD KNOW. 
By E. E. Garrison. 

A book that explains the principles of busi- 
ness operation and finance, the “accumulation,” 
according to the author, “of twenty years’ close 
contact with the subject and application of its 
principles to a great diversity of operations.” 
Furthermore, he states that “the purpose is to 
explain away the obscurity which frequently 
hides the real values and purposes of account- 


ing.” The chapters are plainly put, without 


unnecessary details. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


AIRSHIP ALMANAC, THE. 
By Lewis ALLEN. 

This is designated as a “little light literature 
on high life.” It comprises “flights of fancy” 
of a highly entertaining variety. There is ad- 
vice as to “how to get off the earth and how to 
get on again,” how and when to fall, and such 
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yalueble lines of information. The pictures are 
black and yellow—charcoal predominant. This 
is all the latest airship news, with some prog- 


nostications. ; 
John W. Luce & Co. 


AMERICAN WOMAN’S COOK 
BOOK, THE. 
By Extra M. BLacKSTONE. 

A cook book that contains a wide a of 
simple and economical recipes, with special ideas 
for holiday dinners; food suggestions for differ- 
ent seasons; suggestions for the sick-room and 
many other valuable hints. 

Laird & Lee. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
NEURASTHENE, THE. 
By Marcaret A. CLEAVES. 

This is the record of the experiences both of 
a physician and a patient, which is of interest to 
all suffering from nervous prostration because 
it shows how one person, abandoned by experts, 
was restored to health by normal processes and 
those largely of a psychological variety. It is a 
record of achievement and a message of hope. 

Richard G. Badger 


BABY. 
Edited by Witsur D. Nessir. 

A book of poetic selections all about babies. 
Very daintily made and tastefully decorated—a 
most appropriate gift-book for a young mother 

P. F. Volland & Co., Chicago. 


BOOK OF EASTER, THE. 

\ companion volume to The Book of Christ- 
mas. This is a rarely valuable compilation of 
prose and poetic selections appertaining to 
Eastertide. Rt. Rev. W. C. Doane writes an 
interesting introduction, and the artistic decora- 
tions are from sketches by George Wharton 
Edwards. 

The Macmillan Company. 


BRIDGE FIEND, THE. 
By ArtHuR Lorinc Bruce. 

An amusing commentary on bridge playing 
and players, keenly satirical in a good-natured 
way and delightfully illustrated. It is indeed a 
“cheerful book,” with a laugh on every page. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


BROKEN STATUE 
DE FONTANGE, THE. 
A DRAMATIC DAY. 
By Harotp W. GAMMANS. 

This is a four-act play, dealing with the clos- 
ing scenes in the life of the Duchess Marie An- 
géliqve de Fontange, a favorite of Louis XIV. 
The scene is a convent near Paris and be- 
sides the duchess and King Louis there are 
five characters, four of them nuns and the fifth 
a priest. The action is slight; the dialog is 
mostly a mawkish composite of sentiments of 
love and religion. Of plot there is hardly a 
trace, and the author has blundered in attempt- 
ing dramatic blank verse—a form which only 
the elect few can manage with any satisfaction 
to themselves or their readers. 


Ruebush-Elkins Company. 


BUSINESS. 
By T. SHARPER KNOWLSON. 

The author of The Art of Success has pre- 
pared a manual of “practical hints for master 
and man.” In a series of brief chapters he re- 
views the whole process of business, from the 
start of the “young man with nothing but 
brains,” to the “danger of success,” “your sav 
ings.” The book has one disadvart 
American readers: it is written from the English 
standpoint, and is addressed to an English audi- 
ence. But the first principles are here, force- 
fully and helpfully put. 

Frederick \iarne & Co. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 

A volume that is based on a series of lectures 
delivered at the University of Michigan by Carl 
C. Parsons, and supplemented by further studies 
of a practical order made by members of the 
editorial staff of “System.” The book is de- 
voted to an investigation of the subject of busi- 
ness principles, taking up organization, system, 
and methods of operation and management. Mr. 
Parsons is a man of long experience in business 
methods, and his lectures brought large num- 
bers to the University of Michigan’s recently 
established course in commerce and _ business 
management. 

System Company. 


CAPTAIN STORMFIELD’S 
VISIT TO HEAVEN. 
By Mark Twain. 

It is no new fact in literary appraisement that 
Mark Twain is unique in his way of presenting 
fundamental truth and even the profoundest 
ethic in the guise of humor without ribald ir- 
reverence. No book of his better illustrates this 
power than his latest—Captain Stormfield’s Visit 
to Heaven. While the world will class this 
seeming absurdity among the funny books, it has 
a preferential claim to the theological shelf. No 
better demonstration of the untruth of dead 
literalism exists. No better hit at the weakness 
of narrowness and ultra-conservatism has ap- 
peared. The canting strains of antiquated tra- 
dition become ridiculous by implication. Yet 
there is nothing in it which ought to offend the 
most orthodox fair mind. Undoubtedly, not a 
few matter-of-fact persons who regard the wings 
of painted angels and the halos of the saints in 
art as literal facts of inspired Scripture will dis- 
approve of Mark Twain’s badinage over them. 
But the spiritual truth between the lines of the 
book is big with vitality and convincing power. 

Harper & Brothers. 


COOK-ED-UP PEARY-ODD-ICAL 
DICTIONARY, THE. 
By Paut R. Dasu. 

An amusing compilation of verses and witti- 
cisms anent the North Pole controversy, cleverly 
illustrated by D. C. Bartholomew. 

John W. Luce & Co. 


FATHER TO HIS SON, A. 
By Joun D. SWAIN. 
A father’§ final word to his son as the boy 
leaves for Yale. A gem in the line of parental 
counsel based on love and a happy, sympathetic 
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understanding. Every father with a boy ought 
to read this tiny book carefully. 
Yale Publishing Association. 


HOW AMERICANS ARE GOVERNED 
By CRITTENDEN Marriorv. 

This volume is meant for the instruction of 
young students in the structure and functions 
of the American form of government. Federal, 
State and city government are in turn dealt 
with, and the author explains their organization 
and workings in a clear and practical manner. 
The book is up to date in its treatment of such 
subjects as the Philippines, the tariff, public 
utilities, public service commissions, the conser- 
vation of natural resources, etc. ; and while there 
is an abundance of facts, the material is well 
arranged and the author has made a book 
which should appeal to youthful Americans. Dr. 
James Sullivan, Principal of the Boys’ High 
School, Brooklyn, has written an introduction 
to the volume. 

Harper & Brothers. 


HUMAN BEINGS VS. THINGS. 
By AsENATH CARVER COOLIDGE. 

This story is not wanting in originality of 
motive, although the purpose of the story far 
overweights the story itself as such. The idea 
is that it would be better to pay less attention 
to things—old relics, bric-d-brac, and various 
fads—and throw the energies into an interest in 
people. The Quaker idea of concentration on 
great essentials, avoiding superficial ostentation 
in favor of humanitarian concern, underlies the 
thinly woven fabric of narrative. Of course it 
is overdone; the real soul of the art impulse is 
slighted to give the main purpose a chance. It 
is not a great book nor fine literature; but it 
is not without suggestive power, not without 
wholesome restraint, not without some effective 
satire, some informing focusing of facts drawn 
from world-wide gathering and various domina- 
tions of the day. It means to make for peace, 
sanity, brotherhood, and the spiritual uplift of 
society. 


Hungerford-Holbrook Company. 


INSURRECTIONS. 
3y JAMES STEPHENS. 

Here is a little book of original and striking 
power. The verses are dedicated to “A. E.,” 
and rightly, for they have their share of 
strangeness and brooding; yet they are modern, 
too, in spirit and theme. Mr. Stephens’ more 
serious vein may be fairly represented by this 
extract: 


“To, we are mocked with fancies, and we 
stretch 
Meek, unavailing arms to anywhere, 
But help is none. The north wind cannot fetch 
An answer to our cries, nor in the air 
Fanned by the south wind’s van is any aid. 
What then is left, but this, that we be brave 
And steadfast in our places, not afraid, 
However fell our lot, and we will lave 
Us deep in human waters till our minds 
Grow broad and kindly, and we haply steal 
A paradise from nature. Nothing binds 
Man closer unto man than that he feel 





The trouble of his comrade. So we grope 
Through courage, truth, and kindness back to 
hope.” 
Dublin: Maunsel & Co., Ltd. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


JOHN MARTIN’S LETTERS TO 
CHILDREN. 

This is a series of entertaining and instruc- 
tive letters, written for children of all ages and 
stations by a “friend of children.” Each letter 
comes in an envelope ready for addressing, and 
each one is illustrated with pen sketches of the 
kind that any loving parent or friend might 
make for the purpose of explanation. This is 
quite a wonderful scheme, since the letters are 
frank, simple and attractive, suited to the minds 
and hearts of little ones. Happy will be the 
boys and girls who get some of these letters. 
The object in all of them is to enforce the 
lessons of the best things that make for char- 
acter. The letters are obtained through sub- 
scriptions, and personal traits of each child to 
whom the letters are to be sent are requested. 
In this way letters will be adapted to the needs 
and uses of individual children. 

Morgan Shepard. 


LOVE IN ALL AGES. 
Edited by Lots WiLLoucHsy. 

An artistic compilation of love poems and 
fragments, ancient and modern. Very daintily 
made, with stiff paper covers, decorated, and 
printed in a clear, beautiful type. 

P. F. Volland & Co., Chicago. 


MODERN MOTHER, THE. 
By H. Lance Gorpon. 

A practical study of the problems of mother- 
hood, put in a way likely to prove useful. There 
are no new ideas, but those expressed are 
sensible. 


R. F. Fenno & Co. 


NEW HEAVEN AND A NEW EARTH, A. 
By CHaRLES Bropig— Patrerson. 

That famous possibility known as “The 
Fourth Dimension,” transferred from the do- 
main of mathematics to that of human “feeling,” 
is the central idea in Mr. Patterson’s new vol- 
ume on the so-called “New Thought.” Our dead 
are living in this Fourth Dimension, and, 
strange to say, it, too, contains a length, breadth 
and thickness; but we cannot perceive these 
things now, because the rate of vibration is too 
high! And so forth. Whatever sounds like 
philosophy is sure of a following, and this book 
will not fail to interest the cult for which it 
stands. But, as in all these modern mystical 
cults, there is in “New Thought” a diversity of 
schools or opinions. For instance, the serious 
occupation of looking steadily at one’s toes, as 
highly recommended by New Thoughtists, is not 
advised by Mr. Patterson. In his chapter on 
Meditation—which is the last step toward a 
knowledge of the Fourth Dimension—he says 
the mind must center on something that would 
call out a response from within, “not on your 
toes, nor on a black spot on the wall, as some 
advise.” 
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Dr. Holmes’ criticism of the katydid is, in a 
degree, applicable to most books of this type— 
“Thou sayest an undisputed thing in such a 
solemn way.” And then, when the aviation 
recipes come in they sound logical and profound. 
There is no limit to this kind of writing, and 
Mr. Patterson is regarded by his followers as 
particularly sane. They will welcome this book 
with joy, others will wonder what it is all about, 
while still others will enter the struggle to dis- 
cover and vegetate in the promised Fourth 
Dimension. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW. 
By Pascua H. Coccrns. 
A convenient manual, pocket size, concisely 
arranged and full of excellent rules. 
Penn Publishing Company. 


PEWTER AND THE 
AMATEUR COLLECTOR. 
By Epwarps J. GALE. 

This book is designed for the amateur who 
is, perhaps, anxious to make his collection with- 
out too much expenditure of time in studying 
the subject. A general historical view is given; 
a list of articles made in pewter; an analysis of 
the composition of old pewter; a survey of 
markings, and such other interesting and valu- 
able information as will help in identification 
and classifying. Forty-three plates from photo- 
graphs give an excellent series of illustrations 
and will be decidedly worth while as supple- 
menting the text matter. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


PIANO QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
By Joser HorMANN. 

Two hundred and fifty direct answers to as 
many questions. Mr. Hofmann wrote these 
answers for his department in the “Ladies’ Home 
Journal,” and they are now collected in a book 
as being valuable for students of the pianoforte. 
In their very nature they are practical, covering 
just the points that perplex the average student. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


PLEASURE OF READING, THE. 
By Tempe Scorr. 

Interesting essays on the art of getting a real 
enjoyment from reading. Mr. Scott takes up 
the pleasure of reading the Bible, poetry, 
Shakespeare, novels, history and biography. He 
supplements this by giving a selected list of 
books to read. He has the fine appreciation of 
the true lover of good literature; he shows a 
discriminating taste, and presents his arguments 
in a most entertaining way. To read his little 
volume is to experience something of this very 
“pleasure of reading” of which he is speaking. 

In a way this is a new exposition of the text, 
“Art for Art’s Sake,” and it is a very delightful 
one. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


PREVENTABLE DISEASES. 
By Woops HurcHInson. 
A book that collects a number of valuable 
papers which have already been printed in vari- 
ous periodicals. They take up such subjects as 


“Adenoids,” “The Natural History of Typhoid 
Fever,” “Pneumonia and Its Cure,” “Nerves 
and Nervousness,” “Appendicitis,” “Malaria,” 
“Diphtheria” and “Mental Influence in Disease.” 
The contention is that many of these diseases 
can, by proper care, be preventea, and Dr. Hutch- 
inson gives some sound, able advice in each 
connection. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


PSYCHIC CONTROL. 
By Water WINston KENILWORTH. 

This author has taken Solon’s dictum: “Know 
thyself,” as his theme, but has handled it in a 
manner which would have been impossible in 
the days of Greek philosophers. His design is 
to give a clear and practical conception of the 
soul, which is not the commonly accepted defini- 
tion of the term, but the living essence of which 
mind and body are the mental and material man- 
ifestations. His argument is that the unity of 
life presupposes the omnipresence of that unity 
and its everlastingness. What we need to do is 
to realize the spirit within and to have complete 
consciousness of it, and this is accomplished by 
morality. The argument is long, generally lucid, 
and is stimulating whether one wholly agrees 
with what the author says or not. It is a call 
to individualism as against the modern social- 


istic spirit. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. 


PSYCHOTHERAPEUTICS, 
By Nine PuysIcIANs. 

This volume contains nine papers by eminent 
American physicians which were read at a meet- 
ing of the American Therapeutic Society, held 
at New Haven, May 6, 7 and 8, 1909. They 
cover the whole field and especially that of hyp- 
notic suggestion as an aid to therapeutics. The 
papers are by Drs. Morton Prince, F. H. Ger- 
rish, J. J. Putnam, E. W. Taylor, Boris Sidis, 
G. A. Waterman, J. E. Donley, Ernest Jones 
and T. A. Williams. These are men of emi- 
nence in their profession, whose words command 
respect. While the papers are in some respects 
technical, they are not above the comprehension 
of the ordinarily intelligent reader. 

Richard G. Badger. 


QUAKER IDYLLS. 
By SaraH M. H. Garpner. 

A republication—with two new chapters 
added—of the gentle little sketches which sug- 
gest the simplicity and sweetness of Friendly 
ways at their best. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


RIVERS AND STREAMS OF 
ENGLAND, THE. 
By A. G. Braptey, 

One of the significant features of this book 
is the many beautiful colored illustrations, re- 
produced from paintings by Sutton Palmer. 
But Mr. Bradley, in supplying the text, has not 
merely written around the pictures. His ac- 
quaintance with English rivers—notably beau- 
tiful—has extended through a long course of 
years injwhich he has become familiar with all 
the aspects of the rivers he describes. ‘These 
include the Severn, the Wye, the Avons, the 
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rivers of Devon, and a number of others, many 
of which have important historic and literary 


associations. 
Adam & Charles Black. 


SAILING SUNNY SEAS. 
By Etta WHEELER WILCcox. 

Mrs. Wilcox writes a_ story of travel in 
Jamaica, Haiti, Porto Rico and other West 
Indian islands, with a chapter on Honolulu. 
The illustrations are from copyright photo- 
graphs, and there are many of them. The text 
matter is more or less ordinary, though some 
of the descriptive work is full of that clever- 
ness of imagination that always characterizes 
this writer. 

W. B. Conkey Company. 


SHELLFISH INDUSTRIES. 
By James L. KE.tocc. 

A new volume in the “American Nature” 
series. The author states in his preface that it 
was suggested that he write an account of our 
food mollusks for three groups of persons; 
namely, those who eat them, those who are or 
may be interested in their culture, and those who 
may have an interest in the biological problems 
involved in their artificial control. The chapters 
discuss “Sea Farming,” “Oyster Culture in 
Europe and Japan,” “Oyster Planting in Amer- 
ica,” “Oyster Culture in America,” “Imple- 
ments and Their Uses,” with special sections on 
the different important oyster and clam fields. 
The book is scientific and accurate in its state- 
ments and will scarcely make a popular appeal. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


SHORT-CUT PHILOSOPHY. 
By Arpert WILLIAM Macy. 

An artistic gift-book of small size, containing 
many epigrams, witty and philosophic. For the 
most part there is nothing startlingly new in 
the volume, but the sayings are cleverly put and 
the get-up of the volume is unusual and full of 
flavor, 

Sturgis & Walton Company. 


SOME WONDERS OF BIOLOGY. 
By Wititram Hanna THOMSON. 

This is a reprint of some popular articles 
which first appeared in “Everybody’s Magazine,” 
and is by the author of Brain and Personality, 
one of the most informing and stimulating of 
recent works on the subject. The present vol- 
ume discusses the relations of brain and body, 
the nervous system and the blood, bacteria and 
other physiological topics, as well as some of a 
general nature. Dr. Thomson has the happy 
faculty of revealing to us the latest results and 
theories of medical science in simple and lucid 
fashion. It is a book which will benefit every 
intelligent person who reads it carefully, 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


STANDARD GUIDE FOR LOCOMO- 
TIVE ENGINEERS AND FIREMEN, 
THE. 
By Ep. Turner. 
A pocket manual for the use of railroad en- 
gineers, firemen and machinists, The illustrations 
have been especially drawn and the information 
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is of a valuable order, as reliable as a writer of 
experience and knowledge could make it. 
Laird & Lee. 


STORY OF SANTA KLAUS, THE. 
By WiuiraMm S. WALsH. 

When celebrating the Christmastide and 
watching for the children’s idol, Santa Klaus, 
how few of us know the true origin of Saint 
Nick, or know for how long he has been beloved, 
and how widespread are legends concerning 
him! Back in the third century, in a town in 
Asia Minor, began the legends of this holy man, 
who was made Bishop of Myra, and this book 
is full of the details of his life. 

From holy St. Nicholas we follow the patron 
saint of Christmas time, learning the customs 
and habits, both religious and mirthful, through 
various European countries; and although the 
title would indicate this work to be one of a 
juvenile nature, there is absolutely nothing 
herein to attract aught but able minds that can 
appreciate tracing the old myths and historic 
facts, and perusing the many illustrations, taken 
from early woodcuts, Fra Angelica and the old 
masters, up to present-day cartoons reproduced 
from life and Henry Hutt’s drawings. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


SURVIVAL OF MAN, THE. 
By Sir Otiver Lonce. 

This book takes its importance from the 
author, who is well known as one of the leading 
scientists of the world. Last year he published 
a work in which he explained his belief in the 
survival of man on purely scientific grounds. 
The present book deals purely with those phe- 
nomena which have come under his observation 
as a member of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search. Much of the book deals with his ex- 
periences with Mrs. Piper. It can hardly be 
said that the author gives us anything new as 
to these subjective phenomena, although they 
are presented in his own way. He reaches the 
conclusion that they can best be explained on 
the spiritistic hypothesis, and promises a new 
work dealing with objective phenomena. The 
work is most notable for the author’s examina- 
tion of the phenomena of telepathy, which con- 
tains some new ideas on this hazy subject. 

Moffat, Yard & Co 


SWIMMING. 
By Epwin TENNEY BreEwsTER. 

A helpful handbook for those learning to 
swim. ‘The subject is treated clearly and even 
entertainingly, with the practical points well 
defined. ‘Teachers of swimming will find this 
book of great use. The illustrations take the 
form of excellent diagrams. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


TENNYSON. 
By Wiiuram Paton Ker. 

The Leslie Stephen lecture, delivered in the 
Senate House, Cambridge, November 11, 1909. 
It is a concise statement of appreciation, cover- 
ing ‘Tennyson’s life and poetry and interpreting 
clearly the meaning of the late laureate’s poetic 


mission. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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The New Books of the Month 721 


THEOREM, OR TELEOLOGY OF 
SPIRITUALISM. 
By May Barnarp WILTSE. 

In a little paper-covered book called Theorem 
May Barnard Wiltse reduces all the phenomena 
of so-called spiritualism to electrical manifesta- 
tions. She finds nothing strange in Paladino or 
any of the mediums, and she scores the scientific 
investigators for their dulness, and the healing 
cults for their falsity. Despite the author’s lit- 
erary lapses and terminological slips and typo- 
graphical errors, she is not without logic in her 
argument nor without reason in her strictures 
on the short sight of the investigators—whether 
or not her main proposition prove ultimately 
demonstrable. 

Published by the Author, New Rockford, N. D. 


THROUGH LIBRARY WINDOWS. 
3y F. C. Husparp. 


“Were sunshine wine upon my board, 
Boozy every day I’d be; 

Were I a miser, | would hoard 
All the sapphire of the sea.” 


Nineteen sketches of refinement by a Nature 
lover of the most sincere type. We start with 
the description of a true bookworm’s library, 
where he caresses his favorite volumes. From 
there we enter the open and roam in a garden 
of rare beauty. worshiping Nature in the plants, 
the flowers, the birds, and even the lights and 
shadows. The author is as familiar with bird 
calls and plant life as with the works of his 
beloved authors, and writes of all with equal 
affection. Broadway Publishing Company. 


TREASURES OF TRUTH. 
3y Grorce F. But er. 

A dainty volume’ of selections which the 
author has collected through a long period of 
years. They run the gamut of human emotions, 
are gay, witty, tender, philosophical and opti- 
mistic. This is the kind of book one keeps on 
one’s table and picks up in an odd moment of 
depression or need for inspiration. It is 
beautifully printed and would make a choice 
gift-book. 

S. De Witt Clough, Ravenswood, Chicago, IIl 


VEHICLES OF THE AIR. 
By Vicror LOUGHEED. 

This is a popular exposition of modern aero- 
nautics. It explains comprehensively all manner 
of flying machines; takes up their construction 
and management in detail, and reviews the his- 
tory of their progress. 

One unusual feature of the volume is an ac- 
count of certain remarkable experiments which 
have never before been made public. 

Reilly and Britton Company. 
VITAL ECONOMY. 
By Joun H. Crarke. 
_An essay devoted to a study of the conserva- 
tion of strength, written by an Englishman ex- 


pressly for those “who have no strength to 
spare.” Dr. Clarke’s career as a physician has 
enabled him to make some very interesting and 
valuable observations, which he now incorpo- 
rates in a volume that takes the form of clear, 
practical suggestions on the theme set forth in 
the title. 

A, Wessels. 


WHO’S WHO, 1910. 
The annual issue of the English Who’s Who, 
the sixty-second volume, 
The Macmillan Company. 


WHO’S WHO AMONG THE WILD 
FLOWERS. 
By W. I. BEeEcrort. 

Nothing puzzles a flower lover, unfamiliar 
with botanical names, more than meeting his 
wild flower favorites in unusual surroundings 
or being called by scientific names. This little 
volume is written for the sole purpose of en- 
abling the Nature lover to locate the family and 
haunts of all wild flowers, by classifying them 
according to color, and even persons totally 
ignorant of the names of common field flowers 
can turn to this book and by matching the speci- 
men blossom with the illustration learn its fam- 
ily history. ® 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


WISDOM FOR THE FOOLISH. 
By LAMBKIN SPHINX. 

Aphorisms that are sometimes funny and 
sometimes flat. Not a particularly diverting 
book. 

Richard G. Badger. 


WRONG AND PERIL OF WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, THE. 
By James M. BuckLtey. 

The editor of “The Christian Advocate” 
makes a strong argument against woman suf- 
frage. He bases his discussion on the tradi- 
tional position of woman in the family and on 
her inherent characteristics. He quotes exten- 
sively from John Bright, takes up separately the 
arguments for woman suffrage, and refutes them 
one by one. His refutations are so chivalrous 
that no woman could take exception to their 
terms, and his reasons are so sanely given that 
suffragettes will certainly need to take his book 
into account. Anti-suffragettes will find much 
in the book to uphold their own opinions. 

F. H. Revell Company. 


YOUR CHARACTER. 
By ExizagerH Towne and CAtHERINE STRUBLE 
TWINc. 

A small birthday book devoted to a study of 
the signs of the zodiac. Not new material, 
but arranged in a very interesting fashion, and 
artistically printed. 

Elizabeth Towne, Holyoke, Mass. 





June Travel Number 
UNE inaugurates vacation time. 
And vacations suggest travel. There- 
fore, the June issue of ‘THE Boox 
News MonvTuty will be a travel 
number. The usual author feature 
will be omitted; the general section 
of the magazine will be devoted to illus- 
trated articles on “Oxford the Beautiful,” 
by Anne M. Earle; “St.-Jean-du-Doigt,” 
by Eugenie M. Fryer; “The Pledge of 
Oberammergau.” by Montrose J. Moses; 
and ‘Literary Chelsea,” by Norma Bright 
Carson. 

We wish to call particular attention to 
“The Pledge of Oberammergau,” which is, 
in substance, the lecture that Mr. Moses 
recently delivered in Egyptian Hall, the 
Wanamaker Store, Philadelphia. A num- 
ber of interesting photographs have been 
employed in illustrating this article. 

A valuable feature of the travel number 
will be a descriptive, illustrated list of new 
travel books, and the fiction section of the 
magazine will contain reviews of all the 
latest summer novels. 


About the New Paper 


We have had one or two complaints 
about the new India tint paper on which 
we printed the March, April and May 


issues. For ourselves, we thought this 
paper rather artistic, but some of our 
friends have, apparently, a_ different 
opinion. While we shall, of necessity, 
have to continue this paper for some time, 
we shall also be glad to know your opinion 
of it, so that in making further changes 
in the paper we can take the tastes of our 
subscribers into consideration. Please 
send us a line expressing your opinion. 


Tell Your Friends 


Do not forget that the Mark Twain 
number for April will go free of charge 
to any one subscribing for Tur Book 
News Monvruty beginning with the May 
number. This is the time to get the maga- 
zine, as some of the best special numbers 
we will publish will appear in the next 
six months—numbers taking up Gertrude 
Atherton, J. M. Barrie, R. L. Stevenson, 
George Cary Eggleston, Maurice Hewlett 
and others. Great care is being taken with 
the illustrations. 

The word, just received, of the death 
of Mark Twain, makes the Mark Twain 
number peculiarly timely. Few more 
appreciative studies of the man have been 
written than that by Mr. Alden, and the 
pictures of the great humorist in his home 
at “Stormfield” were taken Jess than a 
year ago. 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor THe Book News 
MontTHLy, Philadelphia. Address other communications to THe Book News MonrHu ty. 
Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of address 
must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with 


which the change is to go into effect. 
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The Book News Monthly 


This Late List, Made by the Wanamaker Book Stores, Presents the 
Most Recent Books for the Month of April 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


According to Maria. By Mrs. John Lane. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Admiral’s Log, An. By Robley D. Evans. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Ancient and Modern Imperialism. By the Earl 
of Cromer. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Apple-Tree Cottage, The. By Elinor Macartney 
Lane. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, The. By 
John Bigelow. $1.50, postpaid. 


Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania, The. Edited by H. V. Hil- 
precht. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Beauty, The. By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Book of Daniel Drew, The. By Bouck White. 
$1.50, postpaid, 

Business. By T. Sharper Knowlson. 40 cents, 
postpaid. 

By Inheritance. By Octave Thanet. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


Carleton Case, The. By Ellery H. Clark. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Cathedrals and Churches of Belgium, The. By 
T. Francis Bumpus. $2.00, postpaid. 

Cavalier of Virginia, A. By G. E. Theodore 
Roberts. $1.08, postpaid. 

Cavanagh. By Hamlin Garland. $1.08, postpaid. 

Century of Empire, A. 1801-1900. Volume two. 
By The Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
$4.00, postpaid. 

Child in the Midst, A. By Nendick Paul. 75 
cents, postpaid, 

China and the Far East. Edited by George H. 
Blakeslee. $2.00, postpaid. 

Choice Dishes at Small Cost. By A. G. Payne. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

City of Six, The. By Chauncey L. Canfield. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Comet Lore. Halley’s Comet in History and 
Astronomy. By Edwin Emerson. 25 cents, 
postpaid. 

Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe, The. Edited 
by Edmund C. Stedman and Thomas L. Sted- 
man. $1.25, postpaid. 

Conquest of Disease Through Animal Experi- 
mentation, The. By James Peter Warbasse. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Country Neighbors. By Alice Brown. $1.20, 
postpaid. 


Danger Trail, The. By James Oliver Curwood. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Dan Merrithew. By Lawrence Perry. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Wiary of a Daily Débutante. $1.25, postpaid. 

Disciple of Chance, A. By Sara Dean. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Dogs and All About Them. By Robert Leigh- 
ton. $1.50, postpaid. 

Duty of Altruism, The. By Roy Madding Mc- 
Connell. $1.50, postpaid. 


Eddy, The. By Clarence L. Cullen. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Eleventh Hour, The. By David Potter. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

English Literature in Account with Religion. 
1800-1900. By Edward Mortimer Chapman. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Evolution. By Joseph McCabe. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 


Fine Arts, The. By G. Baldwin Brown. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Fir and the Palm. By Olive M. Briggs. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

First Great Canadian, The. By Charles B. 
Reed. $2.00, postpaid. 

Fishing Kits and Equipment. By Samuel G. 
Camp. $1.00, postpaid. 

Fourth Dimension Simply Explained, The. By 
Henry P. Manning. $1.50, postpaid. 

Fulfillment, The. By Alice P. Raphael. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Garryowen. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Girl fr6m His Town, The. By Marie Van 
.Vorst. $1.08, postpaid. 

Gloria. By G. Frederic Turner. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Godparents, The. By Grace Sartwell Mason. 
$1.10, postpaid, 

Government by Influence. By Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown. $1.35, postpaid. 

Greater Power, The. By Harold Bindloss. 
$1.30, postpaid. 


"eee By Fred M. White. $1.08, post- 

paid. 

Heart of Desire, The. By Elizabeth Dejeans. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Hearts Contending. By Georg Schock. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Hermit of Capri, The. By John Steventon. 90 
cents, postpaid. 

Hints on Advanced Bridge. By Captain S. H. 
Hingley. 75 cents, postpaid. 

History of Medizval Political Theory in the 
West, A. By R. W. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle. 
$3.50, postpaid. 

History of Mr. Polly, The. By H. G. Wells. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

History of the People of the United States, A. 
By John Bach McMaster. Volume seven. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

Holiday with the Birds, A. By Jeannette Marks 
and Julia Moody. 57 cents, postpaid. 

How Americans Are Governed. By Crittenden 
Marriott. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Hygiene of the Soul, The. By Gustav Pollak. 
$1.20, postpaid. 


Ideal Garden, The. By H. H. Thomas. $2.00, 


postpaid. 
Indian and His Problem, The. By Francis E. 


Leupp. $2.00, postpaid. 





The Book News Monthly 


Innocent Murderers, The. By William John- 
ston and Paul West. $1.08, postpaid. 

In Old Kentucky. By Edward Marshall and 
Charles T. Dazey. $1.08, postpaid. 

In Praise of Gardens. Compiled by Temple 
Scott. $1.25, postpaid. 

In the Service of the Princess. By Henry C. 
Rowland. $1.08, postpaid. 

Intruding Angel, The. By Charles Marriott. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Judaism in Music. By Richard Wagner. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Lady Merton, Colonist. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. $1.08, postpaid. 

Latter-Day Sinners and Saints. By Edward A. 
Ross. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Letter from a Father to His Son, A. By John 
D. Swain. 35 cents, postpaid. 

Lifted Bandage, The. By Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Little Aliens. By Myra Kelly. $1.08, postpaid. 

Love, the Judge. By Wymond Carey. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Marcus Aurelius and the Late Stoics. By F. 
W. Bussell. go cents, postpaid. 

Marriage of Theodore, The. By Molly Elliot 
Seawell. $1.08, postpaid. 

Messenger, The. By Katharine Holland Brown. 
50 cents, postpaid. 

Modern Belief in Immortality. By Newman 
Smyth. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Money. By Charles Albert Long. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Murder Point. By Coningsby William Dawson. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Music. By Jules Combarieu. $1.75, postpaid. 

My Friend the Indian. By James McLaughlin. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

My Heart and Stephanie. By Reginald Wright 
Kauffman. 90 cents, postpaid. 

Mystery of Hamlet, The. By Robert R. Bene- 
dict. $1.00, postpaid. 


Neighbours and Friends. By M. Loane. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Orestes. By Richard Le Gallienne. $1.00, post- 
paid. 

Our Breakfast Book. Compiled by Mary L. 
Watson. $1.00, postpaid. 

Our Invisible Supply: How to Obtain. By 
Frances Larimer Warner. $1.00, postpaid. 


Patriotic Orations. By Charles Henry Fowler. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Personal Conduct of Belinda, The. By Eleanor 
Hoyt Brainerd. $1.20, postpaid. 

Personal Power. By William Jewett Tucker. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Physiology. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Poppy. By Cynthia Stockley. $1.35, postpaid. 

Practical Real Estate Methods. $2.00, postpaid. 

Prince Izon. By James Paul Kelly. $1.08, post- 
paid, 

Principles of Pragmatism, The. By H. Heath 
Bawden. $1.50, postpaid. 

Privilege and Democracy in America. By Fred- 
erick C. Howe. $1.50, postpaid. 


Professional Aunt, The. By Mary C. E, 
Wemyss. $1.00, postpaid. 

Promenades of an Impressionist. By James 
Huneker. $1.50, postpaid. 


Races of Man, The. By A. C. Haddon. 50 
cents, postpaid. 

Raleigh. By William Devereux and Stephen 
Lovell. $1.08, postpaid. 

Revolution in Constantinople and Turkey, The. 
By Sir W. M. Ramsay. $3.75, postpaid. 

Routledge Rides Alone. By Will Levington 
Comfort. $1.08, postpaid. 

Royal Americans, The. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


Samuel the Seeker. By Upton Sinclair. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Science of Living, The. By William Sadler. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Search after Ultimate Truth, A. 
Martin Crane. $1.50, postpaid. 
Secret Paper, The. By Walter Wood. $1.08, 

postpaid. 

Six Greek Sculptors. By Ernest A. Gardner. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Sixteenth Annual Architectural Exhibition, 
Philadelphia, 1910. ‘The T-Square Club. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Snow-Fire. By the author of “The Martyrdom 
of an Empress.” $1.50, postpaid. 

Society Wolf, The. By Luke Thrice. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Some Musical Recollections of Fifty Years. By 
Richard Hoffman. $1.50, postpaid. 

Stepson of Fortune, A. The Memories, Con- 
fessions and Opinions of Henry Murray. $2.75, 
postpaid. 

Story of the American Merchant Marine, The. 
By John R. Spears. $1.50, postpaid. 

Straight Goods in Philosophy. By Paul 
Korishka. $1.00, postpaid. 

Studies in Wives. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Study of the Drama, A. By Brander Matthews. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

Success in Market Gardening. By Herbert Raw- 
son. $1.10, postpaid. 

Susan in Sicily. By Josephine Tozier. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Swimming. By Edwin Tenney Brewster. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


By Aaron 


Telepathic Hallucinations: The New View of 
Ghosts. By Frank Podmore. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

Tempting of Paul Chester, The. By Alice and 
Claude Askew. $1.08, postpaid. 

Tony's Wife. By George Gibbs. $1.08, postpaid. 


Unmusica! New York. By Hermann Klein. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Vagabond Journey Around the World, A. By 
Harry A. Franck. $3.50, postpaid. 

Vicenza. By Mary Prichard-Agnetti. $3.50, 
postpaid. 


White Magic. By David Graham Phillips. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Women as Letter-Writers. By Ada M. Ingpen. 
$1.25, postpaid. 
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___MISCELLANEOUS \GJGVCHR 


ENGRAVINGS 
COLOR WORK 
N.W.COR.10' C ARCH 


- 
MA) ne A\e 
LAnNE\\ 


It is related of Lincoln that once when he 
was requested for his autograph, he wrote in 
reply the following: 

“Dear Madam:—When you write to a 
stranger, asking the favor of a letter, always 
enclose a postage stamp. There’s the sentiment. 
Here’s the autograph. 

“A. LINCOLN.” 


“IT believe we ought to have a change in our 
Constitution, providing that only citizens who 
could read and write good English should be 
permitted to vote.” “What’s your object? Do 
you want to shut out the college graduates ?” 

Chicago Record-Herald. 


’ 


“Time is money,” said the ready-made philos- 
opher. “Every minute is precious.” “Yes,” an- 
swered Dustin Stax; “I went out after luncheon 
to the links and played nearly a million dollars’ 
worth of golf. And yet people say I am not 
liberal !” 

Washington Star. 


THE BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER 


THE MAGAZINE FOR HUSTLERS 


The magazine that contains articles by 
the big business men of the country. 
Articles for the advertising man, for the 
retailer, for the wholesaler—for employers 
and employees. A magazine of inspiration. 


The other day the McCaskey Register 
Company subscribed for over 250 of 
their men. The Philadelphia Electric 
Company subscribed for over 80. The 
Calumet Baking Powder Company and 
the S. A. Maxwell Company, for over 50 
each, and many others, too numerous to 
mention in this small space. 


Send 10 Cents for a Sample Copy 
Two Dollars a Year—20 Cents a Copy 


Sheldon University Press 


429 Milwaukee Avenue, Libertyville, Ill. 


Curious To HEar 
Judge:—“You wish your trial postponed, 
prisoner, because your counsel has been taken 
ill; but since you were caught red-handed and 
have confessed the theft, I don’t see what your 
counsel could say in your favor.” 
Prisoner :—“That’s just what I am curious to 
hear, your Honor!” 
German Wit and Humor. 


A $5.00 Dictionary Free vito sane sods a nen 
ARAL NN NS LTE IILE LD IAD LETC LEI IE  EEE LAE NS RN TALLER LEER 


Webster's Illustrated Dictionary, 


full limp leather binding, 1100 pages, red edges, round corners. A beautiful book, contains many 
beautiful colored plates, 11,000 Synonyms and Antonyms. No matter how many Dictionaries you 
may have, you need this new one and will use it more than all the others. If you are not satisfied 


after receiving it, you may return it at our expense. 


or an investor in any 2he@ Corporation Searchlight 


corporation, you will need 


The only magazine devoted to the interests of stockholders and investors. No one who reads 
this magazine need lose money through fraudulent promoters and corporations. Elbert Hubbard 
says: ‘Anyone who is a stockholder would find it wise and well to subscribe to your very excellent 
magazine.’ A St. Louis Circuit Court Judge says: ‘‘ Your publication is a desideratum indeed ; 
you will succeed, for you are supplying an absolute need.’’ ‘The regular subscription price to the 
magazine is $2.50 a year (worth ten times the amount). _If you will write us at once, and mention 
“The Book News Monthly,’ we will send you postpaid a copy of the Dictionary and sample 
copies of the SEARCHLIGHT. If after receiving it you are satisfied, you can then send us $2.50, 


which will pay for one year’s subscription 


If you are not satisfied, return the Dictionary and we 
will send you the amount paid for return postage. 


Is this fair? Try it! 


Address THE CORPORATION SEARCHLIGHT 


JENCKES & COMPANY, Publishers 


. Tribune Building, NEW YORK 


* when writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





ny ‘on Novels — ae g 


The Most Remarkable Offer of High-Grade 
Fiction Ever Made by a Great Magazine 


ALREADY ISSUED 


1—“ The Heaven of the Unexpected.” By Lucy Meacham Thurston. 
Unique in plot, brisk in action, and of powerful heart interest. ( January.) 


2—“The Gold Bag.” By Carolyn Wells. Author of ‘The Clue,” a 


stirring detective story that keeps its secret to the very end. (February.) 


3—“The Substitute.’ By Eleanor M. Ingram. An automobile story, 
remarkably interesting and realistic, containing a most vivid description 
of an up-to-date motor race. (March.) 


The remaining numbers will contain novels of equal force and character, 
by such authors: Mrs. John Van Vorst, Rupert Sargent Holland, 
Will Levington Comfort, and others. 


These three numbers also contain the first instalments of a remarkable series 
of articles by Joseph M. Rogers on “ What is Wrong with Our 
Public Schools,” which has stirred the educational centers of our 
country. You cannot afford to miss them. 


SEND ONE DOLLAR TO-DAY 


and we will mail you at once the copies of Lippincott’s Magazine already issued containing 
these eight remarkable novels and send the other numbers as rapidly as issued. 


BESIDES THESE EIGHT COMPLETE NOVELS 
LIPPINCOTT’S contains in these eight numbers over 50 short stories, nearly 50 inter- . 


esting articles, and over 150 pages of fresh American humor—no continued stories, every 
issue complete. 


Name 


sx Sign Here 1 


Address 
ONLY 300 SETS ° - 9 ° MAIL ONE 
NOW REMAIN Lippincott s Mag azine DOLLAR NOW 
25 Cents a Copy E. Washington Square, Philadelphia $2.50 a Year 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly.¢ 





BOGGS, MAGAZINE GGG OHO 


Opportunity for Investment 
In Oklahoma City 


The West affords more really great opportunities for safe and 
yet profitable investment than any other part of the country. In no 
part of the West is this more apparent than in Oklahoma, and in its 
metropolis, Oklahoma City, a city that led the whole world in building 
last year and bids fair to yreatly increase its record during 1910. 

Published in Oklahoma City is Sturm’s 
OKLAHOMA fis M4 Oklahoma Magazine, a standard Magazine 
Janne 90 JFERY~i5 Core Of the size and style of “The Book News 
Monthly.” This Magazine is now five years 
old, and has attained a circulation of 36,000. 
It is also on a paying basis, and is the first 
publication of this nature to make good in the 
entire Southwest. 

Just now Sturm’s Magazine is building 
for itself a new office building, ten stories in 
height, modern in appointment, and withal a 
building that would be a credit to any city. Both the building and 
Magazine are owned by the Sturm Publishing Company. 

As it is the plan of the company to have owners of this stock all 
over the country, it is possible to buy a few shares if you send in your 
order before the 15th of April. Shares are $100 each, and it is the 
preference of the company that each purchaser buy but one share, and 
all are limited to ten shares. Similar buildings of this kind in 
Oklahoma City are bringing the owners 15% to 20%. This one will 
do as well. 

A booklet describing the details of the proposition, which provides 
that all stock is alike and that each stockholder shares alike and enjoys 
all of the advantages of all others, will be sent you on application. 

It will cost you nothing to secure this booklet, which is sent on 
application. Write today, addressing 


STURM’S OKLAHOMA MAGAZINE 
Oklahoma City,’ U. S. A. 





Pup.isnen By The Sturm Pve. Co. OxanomaCrry USA 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 

















Buy 


Through the 
Personal Shopper 
System of the 


WANAMAKER 


Mail Order Service 


Wouldn't it be handy for you to have one of 
the largest and finest stores in the world just 
around the corner? You can have it nearer than 
that, right in your house, right at your elbow. 
That's what mail shopping with Wanamaker’s means, 
One of our experienced shoppers is assigned to your 
order—whether it be for a skein of silk or a bedroom set. 
f==TA She studies it—she visits different sections and matches 
L=_y shades and qualities; she gives it the same painstaking 
—. attention you would give it yourself—with plenty of time and 
LTA all her technical knowledge and experience in addition. 


We give every mail _ Seem. 
we w 0 hen ” ” 

Beare tg "Hie ae ar poe pares Silver Fern Dish 
you don't want them—we want them back. 

Our new general catalog will be ready for 
you—just waiting for your name and address. 
Simply write us— 

“Please send Catalog No. 20” 
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JOHN WANAMAKER | | 
NEW YORK Sy 
Have you seen the Flat-Globe of the World | SF i; 
and Geographical History, both edited by x . i 
Commander R. E, Peary? We are E = = 
now the sole publishers. This great <= = 
™ work is better than a round ball! : 
ob € oO 3 per ° 
Mii a! a a ae Price, $2.25, Postpaid 
scheol and home should Order No. 135 
have one. Ask us 
It is quadruple silver-plated—will wear for 


years. The foundation for the silver is hard 
metal—will not dent. The dish is of desirable 
size, 6% inches in diameter, stands 3% inches 
high on four fluted ball feet. 

No unnecessary ornamentation mars its 
chaste appearance. The pierced desigo 
is restful and pleasing to the ey. 
There is an inside vessel of splet 
did quality imitation white por 


re 


wae See 
To You = ae'b2 aa 


iy for full descrip- Your personal taste will be gratified by this 
a * n tive pam- fern dish. It’s of beautiful design and hasé 
phiet rich simplicity of which you will never tire. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ENGRAVERS 





** Quickness and Quality ’’ 


The Gilliams Photo 
Engraving Company 
5601 Germantown Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Halftone and Line Engravers 
Color Process Work 
Designing 
Commercial Photography 


Illustrations for Books and 
Advertising Catalogues 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
FOUR-COLOR POST CARDS 


Designers 
Illustrators 
Engravers 


Modern 


Engraving Co. 
619 Vine Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HALF-TONES, LINE PLATES 
COLOR PLATES 


Promptness Our Specialty 


Le. Us Send You Samples of Our Work 


DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 


PRINTING PLATES 
BY EVERY PROCESS 
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PLATEMAKERS TO A 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS 


THE 


STANDARD 


Engraving Co., Inc. 
630 Chestnut St. - Phila. 


M.C.CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAM ES, V. Pres. 
A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. 8. COOK, See'ty. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











Pens 
that Stand 
the Test 













For hard, 


rapid, con- 


dl 
—“ tinuous 


writing use a Spencerian Pen, 
Its great elasticity and smooth 
points make easy writing. 


SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


outlive others because of the fine workman- 
shfp and the high quality Spencerian Pen Steel 
from which they are made. Sample card 
of 12—all different—sent for 6c postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, N.Y. 

‘ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies” Note Papers and Enbelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 


supplied to the trade by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 















AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Furnishes news and comment from the current press 
of the entire world on any subject—commercial, 
scientific, social, political or technical. We read 


twice the number of different publications read by 
our nearest competitor in the clipping 
Write for booklet. 


Book Reviews and Literary Clippings a Specialty 
68 Devonshire Street, 


business. 


Boston, Mass. 





is so well displayed in their 
No. 1 Bond and Imperial Bond that 
those of you who read this should not 
fail to specify one of these papers to 
your stationer, engraver or printer on your 
next order. 
Individuality stands out prominently 
on every sheet. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


725-27 Arch Street : PHILADELPHIA 


)} MISCELLANEOUS _ | 

















HITING'S standard of excellence = 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











BOOK LABELS 


Our display cards, showing sixteen bookish 
| designs, will be found at: 


Fred. Loeser’s Yale Co-operative 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Association 
Woodward & Lorthrop New Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D.C. WalterR.Miller&Co, 
Dulany & Co. Binghamton, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Paul Book and 
Johnson's Book Store Stationery Co, 
Springfield, Mass. St. Paul, Minn. 


If your dealer does not carry them, send us two-cent stamp 


for catalogue. (§pecial designs made to order) 


The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


Ir Makes A DIFFERENCE. 

“What is the matter with this woman?” 

“She fell on the slippery | sidewalk, because 
there was no sand put on it.’ 

“Where was it? I'll put the landlord’s name 
down at once!” 

“It was before the town hall, policeman.” 

“Oh, before the town hall! you should have 
been more careful, my good woman!” 

German Wit and Humor. 


Willie: “Ma, can’t I go out on the street for 
Tommy Jones says there’s a 


a little while? 
comet to be seen.” Mother: “Well, ves; but 


don’t you go too near.” 
Boston Transcript 








“PUBLIC OPINION” IN 
ZULULAND 


The editor of PUBLIC OPINION has just 
received the following interesting letter from 
Mr. P. J. Hervey, of the South African General 
Mission, Zululand: 


‘We have our post by native runners for over 150 
miles. and I look forward to the weekly edition of 
Public Opinion with pleasure. As I am a missionary 
up here, cut off from all the outside world, I look 
forward to news, and must admit that I get just what 
I want through your paper. I have been in the habit 
of taking in another, but three-fourths of it I never 
read ; and, in fact, it is of no use to me. Yours! can 
read from start to finish, and feel I am the wiser for 
having done so.”’ 

PUBLIC OPINION is a remarkable paper. Since 
the commencement of 1909, it has increased its circula- 
tion ONE HUNDRED PER CENT., and it still con- 
tinues to increase. 

LORD ROSEBERY says: 


Public Opinion is a weekly joy to me. 
just what I want to read.” 


“T can truly say that 
It gives me 


Are not these facts sufficient inducement to 
you to subscribe to PUBLIC OPINION ? 


PUBLIC OPINION 

A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 
Edited by Percy L. Parker 
Every Friday Twopence 
A copy of Public Opinion willbe posted on receipt 
of 244d., sent tothe Manager, Public Opinion, 31 and 

32, Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E. C. 
Public Opinion will be sent. on application to the 
above address, to any place in the United Kingdom for 
10s. 10d. a year, or to any place in the world for 13s. 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS CECH 


are the standard of ex- 
cellency—all are equip- 
ped with the Spring 
Loop and Flexible Felt 
Button, which prevent 
cutting or tearing the 
finest hosiery. The 
material and workman- 
ship are guaranteed. 


Lindsay Supporters 
are made in every style 
and color wanted. 


Can be had at any 
first-class store. 


Look on the Loop 
for the Trade Mark— 
“Lindsay” — and accept 
no substitute. 


C. J. HALEY & CO., Makers 


373-375 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
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GENUINE SWISS 
S 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


CAILLER’S is a food as well as a con- 
fection. It is equally as good for 
children as for grown-ups. 


Save the tissue-paper wrappers—a 14-lb. 
cake of CAILLER’S will be sent you, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 100 wrappers. 


FREE—send your name and address, 
and we'll mail you FREE a very liberal 
sample cake. 


J. H. FREYMANN 


Agent for the U.S.A. 
60 University Place New York 


When 95,000 People Tell 


You An 


Instrument Is Good 


and back up their statement by the payment of several 
hundred dollars, United States gold coin, it makes a fairly 
good voucher for that instrument. 

There are 95,000 Emerson Pianos in the homes of the 
American people, and this is the reason we urge the 
placing of 95,000 more in other homes. 


Our whole aim is to make the very best piano in the 
world at the most reasonable price. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 HARRISON AVENUE, BOSTON 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





OOOGG MISCELLANEOUS |\QGOGGXE 


BABIES REVEL IN IT! 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. Soothing, Comforting. Allays 
irritation. Prevents chafing. For Mother’s use also. Substitutes rob you. 
Insist on Mennen’s. Sample box for 2c. stamp. Try Mennen’s (Borated) 
Skin Soap, (blue wrapper). Especially prepared for the Nursery. No samples. 


Sold for 25 Cents Everywhere or by Mail 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 
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The New Salesman Rebuked 


“Excuse him, Madam. He has not yet learned that our best class 
of customers all mean PETER’S when they ask for Eating 
Chocolates. They know from long experience that it deserves its 
great reputation for Purity, Wholesomeness, and_Digestibility.” 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Fea), ADVANTAGES OF CREX 


Y 
wth \e I know you will be pleased with CREX—It is a 
perfect floor covering in every respect. 


| = 
Dine When you consider the work it saves in keeping it 
iI clean—That it will not hold dust and germs, like 
woolen carpets—It always looks well, no 
matter how mucin wear you give it—Isalways 
appropriate and blends with almost every 
decoration, besides being economical in price 
—You would make a mistake not to orderit. 
I couldn't offer you any other floor covering 
with as full a combination of good features, 
A great many people are discarding their woolen 
_ _ Carpets and rugs and substituting CREX. They 
find it to their advantage. Be sure, though, you get 
the genuine—the one bearing the GRES label. 


RUGS :—In all sizes—of exclusive designs and beautiful colors. 

CARPETS :—Solid colors—plain and striped effects—in all widths. 
Sold by All Up-to-Date Carpet and Department Stores 
Send for Free Booklet, T, Beautifully MUlustrated 


CREX CARPET COMPANY, 377 Broadway, New York 


y At dealers or 
50 cents Wy we mail them 


For wear with knee . UY No metal in contact 
or full-length drawers— \ Yyy with the skin; no 


absolutely flat at every 
point of contact—cool, 
light, sanitary, and 
comfortable, how- 
ever put on the leg. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER Go. 


pad to heat the leg; 
no thick, clumsy button. 
The grip stands away 
—your pencil will easily 
slip under it. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


‘The women of America now buy 
Heatherbloom Petticoats in prefer- 
ence to those of silk, for Heather- 
bloom has the same rich colorings, 
sheen, brilliancy and frou-frou, with 
three times silk’s durability at one- 
third silk’s cost. 

Every genuine Heatherbloom Taf- 
feta Petticoat bears this woven SILK 


label, white lettering on black ground. 
Look for it. 


Facsimile 
of Woven 
Silk label 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


For Spring and Summer wear Heatherbloom Petticoats are being shown in a most 
bewildering assortment of colors, modish pastel shades, stripes and fancies, richly 
embroidered or severely plain. Elaborateness determines prices—$2 and up. 

{sk for a Heatherbloom Petticoat—do not accept a substitute—the 
label will protect vou. If vour dealer does not have Heatherbloom 
etticoats send ushisnameand we will see that vou are supplied. 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago. 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. 
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TIMES PRINTING HOUSI 
PHILADELPHIA 





